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PAUL ULRIC; 



OR9 



THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENTHUSIAST. 



CHAPTER I. 

Come — bustle, bustle. 

RUhard UL 

I BURIED the spurs in my horse, and returned 
jtp Essex with all possible speed. My object was 

• to prepare for the night's adventure. I procured 
Md armed three fearless and able-bodied men, to 

: accompany and render me assistance in the event 
of danger. Each of them was supplied with a 

. belt, containing a brace of pistols, and a large Span- 

*uh knife. Thus equipped, we mounted horses. 
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and set out on our expedition. The night had 
closed in upon us, even before our journey was >: 
commenced. We had sufficient time, however, to jJa.. 
reach the place of our destination before the -.af^iw- 

pointed hour. At length we gained the forest;; j;^:^y 

• • * *• ' 

we dismounted, and making fast our horses, QOUr'. '•] 

• ,.'• ••,■•■• * 

tinued our way on foot, through tjie briars and " ;: 

thorns, until we reached the verge of the m^y " ".' .". 

■•■'.•••*•* 
dow, where Florence was to meet the outlaeWSfr'l': "^''v 

Here we paused, * [: Vj-^^'^;. 

"What is the hour?" asked Middleton, rae^f(:*j"^^ 
my boldest companions. *>.*' '• . :• ' 

"Midnight — lacking a few minutes,". ly-an: ^^ . 

8wered. . •' '. 

•• • • . t 

' • . * 
" Then we have no time to lose," added he, in^- . ^ 

patiently. "There stands the elm spoken o-f ih. .•■; 

• • • 

the letter, but not a soul is there near, it to giveud *;. * 
audience." ':!*>i*'^ 

"Do not despair of that," said I, adya^icing..**!'- 
into the meadow. .' ;;* . Vi 

" Stop a moment," interrupted MiddletOETr ^flM ' ., 
us know what we are going to do. If iiay.&i^^^ * . 
does not fail me, I see a ledge of rocks, which ri^ir*' ;. ' 
to the lower branches of the tree on its nbrthem*> v 
side : the moon is so low that a shadow is cast .fajf* ' .'• • 
beyond them — even while I speak it lengthetfs-^/jf. i- 
and now, see ! — it almost reaches the ijpt^i^j^ 
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What if we station ourselves at this point? we 
can then approach, in case our assistance should 
be required, without the robbers observing us." 

I seconded the proposal, and directing them to 
look to the priming of their pistols, waited until 
there was suf&cient time to gain the desired spot. 
I then took my way across the meadow, in the di- 
rection of the elm. Everything, as I proceeded, 
was hushed and silent. I looked around me on 
every side, but not a soul was visible. I had 
reached, at length, within a few paces of the tree ; 
all at once, a dark figure started out from its oppo- 
site side, which I had no difficulty in recognising 
as the person of the bandit. He stood before me 
with a bold and fearless aspect ; and his giant size 
was rendered still more formidable by a cutlass 
and pistols with which he was armed. 

" You have come at Zo^/," said he, in a gruff 
voice. " I waited until the moon was almost down, 
and in a few moments should have gone away, 
cursing you for the disappointment. As it is late, 
we may as well proceed at once to business. Our 
time is precious." 

<<I understand you have made a captive of Miss 

Florence?" said I. 

, ** Yes," briefly replied the outlaw. 

a2 
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" And will not restore her without a ransom ?" 

" You know our answer." 

"What sum will purchase her liberty?" I in- 
quired. 

" We will be moderate — a thousand pounds." 

" Half the amount would exceed my ability." 

" We know your wealth, Richard Florence, and 
cannot be deceived." 

" You mistake me," I returned — " it is not Rich- 
ard Florence with whom you confer." 

" Then you are his representative ?" 

" No, nor that — I come as the captive's friend, 
without the consent or knowledge of her parent." 

"How happens it, then," asked the outlaw, 
" that you are so well acquainted with her situa- 
tion ?" 

« You allude to the letter ?" 

** Ay ! how do you know anything of its con- 
tents, except as the agent of Florence ?" 

" I can only answer, that the letter fell into my 
hands accidentally J^ 

" Again I tell you we cannot be deceived," the 
outlaw returned. " What offer have you to make 
for the captive ?" 

" You have named a thousand pounds ?" 

« Yes." 

« How much will you abate ?" 
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" Nothing," replied he at first ; but musing for a 
moment, added, " Give us five hundred, and the 
bargain is sealed." 

" Even that," I replied, " is a larger sum than I 
could possibly procure." 

" Then we need not waste our time," grufily 
continued the outlaw, turning to depart. 

<*Not so fast," I shouted — "you are my pris- 
oner !" and as I spoke, I saw the Herculean 
frame of Middleton striding down the rocks, follow- 
ed by his two companions. The bandit drew his 
cutlass, and aimed a blow at my head ; but before 
it was dealt, he found himself in the powerful grasp 
of Middleton. Another moment, and the banditti 
sprang from the branches of the elm where they 
had been secreted, and each, with his knife gleam- 
ing in the bright moonlight, threatened us with 
instant destruction. I^ was singled out as the 
especial object of their vengeance ; furiously they 
gathered around me, their knives fearfully clash- 
ing as they uplifted them, simultaneously, to strike 
the fatal blow ; but at that critical moment, one 
of the outlaws, who had been standing at a dis- 
tance from the main body, rushed wildly into the 
crowd, exclaiming, in a loud voice— 

"Hold! hold!" 
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The banditti started suddenly back, and looked 
upon each other in silence. 

" This is an old friend," continued my interces- 
sor ; " and with your leave, captain, I will say a 
few words to him in private ?" 

" As you please," returned the other ; " but you 
must lose no time; we have other business on 
hand to-night." 

My rescuer led me away beyond the hearing of 
his companions, and pausing, said — 

" The old woman is as good as her word !" 

I looked into the speaker's face, and recognised 
the features of Dingee O'Dougherty. 

" You have been devilish unlucky !" he con- 
tinued ; '' and but for me, a dozen knives would 
have been struck into you. We seldom show 
mercy in such cases ; but as you are believed to be 
a friend of mine, you will be permitted to go 
away in safety." 

" And my comrades ?" I inquired. 

"All alike," responded the bandit; "but you 
must be careful not to fall into our hands again — 
your life would not be worth a straw." 

" What sum would redeem the captive ?" again 
I questioned. 

" How much is it in your power to give ?" 
asked he. 
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I mentioned two hundred pounds. 

" Two hundred pounds will be given for the 

captive !" repeated Dingee, raising his voice so as 
to be heard by his companions. 

There was a suppressed laugh, as if in derision 
of my proposal. 

" Your offer is rejected," said the bandit, finding 
there was no reply. 

'^ Alas ! then there is no hope !" I despondingly 
said. 

" Why are you so much interested in the cap- 
tive ?" inquired the outlaw. 

'< Because she is dearer to me than life itself 1" 

« How so ?" 

" She is my betrothed !" I responded in the an- 
guish of my heart, scarcely knowing what I ut- 
tered. 

" Indeed !" ejaculated the bandit, in a tone de- 
noting his sympathy as well as astonishment ; and 
pausing for a moment, he added, " Is there any- 
thing I can do in your behalf?" 

" Ay ! if you will give me your assistance." 

" In what way ?" he eagerly inquired. 

" Secretly to rescue Miss Florence." 

" Ha ! that would be worth our lives !" 

"It might not be so perilous as you think," I 
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added. " Besides, in the event of success, you 
shall be handsomely rewarded." 

The touchstone had been properly applied. 

"To what amount?" asked the bandit in a 
quick voice. 

" You heard my oflfer !" 

" Two hundred pounds ?" 

" Ay ! and some choice jewels !" 

" I am almost tempted !" replied he, in a 
measured tone, as if at a loss how to decide. 
"There is but one method, however, by which we 
would be likely to succeed — only one — that would 
be to procure your admission into our Order. ^^ 

" Anything to assist our project !" I rejoined. 

" Success may then be relied on," continued 
the bandit. "Now listen to me! Your disguise 
to-night will prevent you hereafter from being 
known to my associates ; accordingly, I will pro- 
pose you, when there is a suitable time, for mem- 
bership. I will speak of you as one of my well- 
tried friends, and take care to enlarge upon the 
benefits which we may hope to receive from you 
as one of the brotherhood. This is our only 
chance. At sunset, a week hence, I will meet you 
at the elm — that is, if there be nothing in the 
mean time to prevent. I will take you at once to 
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our cavern among the rocks— but blindfolded, 
mind you — where you must prepare yourself to 
keep a stout heart. You must not be alarmed at 
our ceremonies, however terrific; nor "^ appear 
gloomy or dejected, as if dissatisfied with your lot ; 
but put on an air of cheerfulness, and make your- 
self active in our service : above all, you must not 
make any allusion to the captive — these things 
will quiet suspicion, and help us to bring about our 
object the sooner. I must leave you now; my 
comrades — do you hear 1 — are beginning to curse 
— they are displeased with my delay." 

As the bandit was moving off, I detained him 
another moment by the hand. 

"Has Miss Florence," I inquired, "been pre- 
served from insult? Is there no danger of her 
being dishonoured ?" 

" No !" returned he, emphatically. " Outlaws 
as we are, we have sworn to preserve inviolate the 
purity of our female captives !" And so saying, 
he turned away, charging me not to forget our ap- 
pointment. 

I was joined by my discomfited colleagues, who 
affected to be not a little displeased with the termi- 
nation of our adventure. Middleton, especially, 
took an oath that he would rather have been shot, 
than thus defeated by a band of highway rob- 
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bers, whom, he declared, we might have cut down 
without difficulty. How valiant we become, when 
removed from danger ! 

I was considerably in advance of my compan- 
ions, as we approached the forest ; and at the mo- 
ment I was striking into the path which we were 
obliged to pursue, the figure of Richard Florence 
presented itself, and stood before me. 

" I am afraid I have played you truant," said he, 
in a sneering tone, and then glancing his eye upon 
my comrades, who were by this time coming up, 
exclaimgd — "Ha ! I see you are not alone ; I sup- 
pose i must yield to superior numbers !" 

" We have no wish to harm you," said I : " we 
are not the miserable outcasts you think us ; and 
the time may yet come when you will find how 
unjust are your suspicions." 

Middleton had passed a few paces beyond us, 
during this interview, and stumbled over some- 
thing in the dark. 

" Who are you ?" he exclaimed, in no very mu- 
sical tone. 

** A man, to be sure !" was the response, as two 
persons, hitherto concealed in the long grass, 
sprang instantly to their feet. 

" What are you doing here, and be d d to 

you ?" cried Middleton, in a loud voice. 
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** Och, my honey, but that's nobody's business 
but our own," retorted the other in a broad Hiber- 
nian accent. " To hell with ye, ye raw-boned 
divels, and don't be givia us any more of your 
jaw." 

" Peace ! peace !" said Florence to his men— for 
it was evident that they were in his employ ; and 
turning to me, he added, " We are equal in num- 
bers, and had better avoid a quarrel." 

*' As you please," I answered : " we have come 
hither with no other than peaceable intentions — 
and if there be a quarrel, it will be of your own 
s eeking.** 

Thus we separated — ^neither party offering any 
violence. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The room was filled with iculls and butchered caicassev. 

Ikmak, a Turkish Romana. 

I WAITED anxiously for the period of my initiation* 
The danger which I was wooing I took not into 
account; I was actuated by motives which tri- 
umphed over every consideration of personal safety. 

The bandit was faithful to his appointment. I 
met him at the elm, as we had agreed. He told 
me I had been proposed for membership under the 
most favourable auspices, and would that night be 
received into the brotherhood, according to its 
usual rites. 

It was now nearly dark. The twilight had deep- 
ened into night ; and the moon was obscured by a 
heavy mass of clouds, sweeping lazily across the 
sky. We struck into a narrow pathway, and walk- 
ed briskly onward until we came to a sudden turn, 
where I was told I must be blindfolded, as had 
been proposed. 

" It is a law which we dare not violate," said the 
bandit, as he drew a thick bandage closely over my 
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eyes. He then gave a loud whistle ; in a moment 
some one came to his assistance. I took an arm of 
each ; we continued our way, until obliged to go 
upon our hands and knees. I found that we were 
clambering a steep and rocky ascent ; and at inter- 
vals could hear the stones, which we occasionally 
displaced, rattling and tumbling far beneath us. 

" We will soon be at our journey's end," said Din- 
gee, in a consoling voice. "We must now de- 
scend, " he continued. ** The way is rough — tread 
firmly — ^you now stand upon a crag — ^brace your 
limbs until I get below — there ! Now give me your 
hand — one leap— wait a moment— one leap, and you 
are safe. Well done !" 

A few paces more, and we stood within the out- 
law's cavern. The bandage was removed from my 
eyes — but the darkness was thick and impenetra- 
ble. 

'' Bring a light, and be damned to you," muttered 
O'Dougherty, who began to assume the man of con- 
sequence. 

" Ay, curse ye, as soon as I blow the coals," an- 
swered a shrill voice in another part of the cavern* 

"Give us none of your velvet* you old hag, 
or I will get you a horse's night capj'^'f growled the 
authoritative Dingee. ** But where, my sweet Nell," 

* A flaih woxd for the tongae. t A halter. 
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chaDging his tone into one of gentleness, *' are our 
kiddies?" 

" Flat-catching,* to be sure, where do you think V 
repUed the sweet-tempered Nell, coming forward 
with a lamp, and throwing back the matted and friz- 
zled hair from her eyes. 

" How soon, my lady-bird, will they be at home ?" 

" In a piff^s whisper^ my darling — they told me to 
have supper by ten," replied Nell, as she strided 
away, not unlike the ghost of Banquo, to prepare 
the meal, for she was that most important person- 
age — ^the cook, 

Dingee dismissed his other companion, and bade 
me follow him into an adjacent room. The apart- 
ment was small, and contained no furniture — except 
an old table, and a few chairs. Its walls were hung 
round with masks, cutlasses, rusty swords, pistols, 
and a few articles of heavy clothing. 

" Nell is in her cups, you see," the bandit remark- 
ed ; *' but this is no unusual thing. She has her 
faults, like the rest of us. You must be cautious how 
you offend her ; she is furious as a tiger when she 
gets in a passion ; and if once she takes a dislike, no- 
thing can ever appease her. 

The rescue of Miss Florence was again made the 
subject of conversation. 

* Taking advantage of the unaufpicioufl. 
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** You say, if we succeed, I am to have two hun- 
dred pounds ?" observed the bandit. 

*• Yes," I replied. 

*' And some jewels ?" 

** Ay ! jewels of value — ^they shall all be yours.'' 

" But, counting upon the worst," added Dingee, 
*• suppose you should refuse to dub up the possibles f 
as the deity of our kitchen would say, when my part 
of the task is done ? I might whistle for my money 
—eh?" 

" Ah ! now I see you are a man of reflection," I 
replied, " and have greater confidence in you than 
ever. I will not deceive you. The money and 
jewels are already deposited in the hands of a re- 
sponsible person, from whom you will be entitled to 
receive them the moment we succeed in our un- 
dertaking. Here is a letter with my signature, 
which is all you require^" 

The eyes of the bandit sparkled as he received 
the paper. " If our hopes are not disappointed,'* 
said he, " I shall move my quarters to some part 
of the globe where I am not known, and com- 
mence life anew. Don't you think I could man- 
age to get an honest livelihood ? The truth is, I 
am tired of my profession. The spoil, when di- 
vided among so many, is a beggarly pittance. But 

this we can talk about another time. — The first 

b2 
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thing, to-night, will be your initiation, which can- 
not take place until the brotherhood are all assem* 
bled. It will not be long before they are here. 
It is now almost ten — ^the hour Nell said they 
were to return. Hark ! — I hear their voices ! — 
Ay, sure enough ! there they are — ^merry, too, as 
crickets — ^they must have been unusually suc- 
cessful." 

The bandits were now heard scampering along 
the passage — cursing and swearing, as if their 
very existence depended upon their oaths. 

" I say, Dixon, a good haul was that — eh 7^ 
roared out one of the number, with a loud laugh. 

" Ha — ^ha — ha J" reiterated another, in full cho- 
rus. " Did you see how the old fellow shook ? 
ha — ^ha — ^ha ! And the sweat — by G — , it rolled 
down his face in a stream — ha — ha — ^ha !" 

** But your pistols were not loaded, Barney ?" 

" Loaded ! devil a ball has been in them these 
three months ; but the old fool didn't know that — 
or damme if I think he'd 'ave stumped up the 
rubbish quite so cleverly. But Fll tell you the fun 
of the joke. This rascally old blunt-monger had 
the care of some thousand dollars belonging to an 
orphan girl : well, do you see, he managed to cheat 
her out of it — and so, said I, one good turn de- 
serves another, and if you don't keep a wakeful 
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winker* my old boy, you may lose a little of your 
white-wooLt Well, as good luck would have it, I 
found him upon the road to-night, with plenty of 
the nonsense. I told him to sheU out — a sort of 
business he didn't like ; and so he pulled out apistol 
— ^but instead of shooting me, he put the bullet right 
into his horse's headj ha — ha — ^ha ! and killed him 
dead upon the spot. He is a little, short-legged 
fellow, with a body like a hogshead, and is trou- 
bled, too, with the— the— what do you call it ? the 

asthma — or some such d d thing ; and, would 

you believe it ? ha — ^ha — ^ha ! as he jogged along 
on foot, I could hear him snorting nearly a mile 
off." 

"Ha — ^ha — ^ha !" roared a dozen voices in uni- 
son ; and thus ended the history of this exploit. 

" Where's Dingee ?" some one asked. 

" Here, to be sure !" answered my companion. 
** And what is it you want ?" 

*' Your own sweet self, Dingee : come, my old 
boy, and help us to twist the French lace.^t 

Dingee disappeared — ^leaving me for a time 
alone. When he returned, he said everything was 
in readiness for the ceremony. The place ap- 

* A sharp eye. 

t A name given by the rogues in London to silver. 

t Brandy. 
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pointed for this purpose was called the " Room of 
Sculls" — and thither, blindfolded, I was led. 

" A candidate for our order !" said a voice, which 
I recognised as 0*Dougherty's. 

«* Let him see the light !" exclaimed another, in 
an opposite direction. The mandate was obeyed, 
and I was restored to sight. 

I looked wildly and fearfully around — but no 
living object was perceptible. Before me stood an 
altar, hung about with red curtains, and orna- 
mented with fringe of the same colour. Above 
it, on a white banner, was a painting of the human 
heart, with a dagger struck to the hilt, and the 
blood streaming from the wound. Directly under 
this horrible device, was written, in large letters, 

"the punishment of the unfaithful." 

Around, wherever I turned my eyes, there was 
little else to be seen but skeletons of human 
bodies — ^with their arms uplifted, and stretching 
forward — suspended in every direction from the 
walls. One of them I involuntarily touched, and 
down it came with a fearful crash — its dry bones 
rattling upon the granite floor, until the whole cav- 
ern reverberated with the sound. I turned from 
this spectacle, and opposite beheld a guillotine — 
the fatal axe smeared with blood ; and near it was 
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a head, — ^looking as if it had just been severed 
from the body, — ^with the countenance ghastly — 
the lips parted — and the eyes staring wide open. 
There, also, was the body, covered, however, with 
a cloth, so that Uttle was seen except the neck, 
mangled and bloody, and a small portion of the 
hand, hanging out from its shroud, grasping in 
its fingers a tablet with the following inscription : — 

" THE END OF THE BETRAYER." 

I sickened and fell. When I awoke to conscious- 
ness, I found myself in the arms of O'Dougherty. 
He was bathing my temples with a fragrant liquor. 
When I had sufficiently recovered, he put his mouth 
close to my ear, and whispered — " Where is your 
courage, man ? It is bad business, this sickening of 
yours ! Do you know there is a score of eyes upon 
you ?" 

" Alas ! I am unused to such scenes — ^I confess 
they have unmanned me. But now I am firm ; you 
have only to command, and I will obey." 

** Bravo !" cried Dingee. •* You must now be intro- 
duced to the high-priest of our order. He has taken 
his seat at the altar— prepared for your reception. 
I will retire, that you may do him reverence — trust- 
ting soon to hail you as a brother." 

The curtains about the altar had been grouped 
up, and there, indeed, sat the high dignitary in all his 
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splendour. He was closely masked, and reclined 
in a high-backed chair, with his head turned care- 
lessly to one side, with an expression of the most 
singular good-humour. At that moment, also, there 
issued from numerous recesses, which I had not 
hitherto observed, a number of grotesque-looking 
shapes, not unlike the weird-sisters in Macbeth, who 
quietly took their stations around the apartment, 
and fixed upon me their fearful and startling gaze. 
Their garments were hanging in shreds — an emblem, 
perhaps, of their own desperate pursuits. Their 
faces were daubed with paint of various colours, 
which gave them a wild and fiendish aspect. Each 
one grasped a long knife, which he brandished furi- 
ously above his head, the blades sometimes striking 
heavily together. They then sprang simultaneously 
forward, forming themselves into a circle, while one 
stationed himself as the centre, around whom they 
slowly moved with dismal and half-suppressed 
groans. They continued this ceremony until some 
one exclaimed — 

« Bring forth the dead 1" 

*« Bring forth the dead 1" they all repeated, until 
the cavern rang with a thousand echoes. 

The banditti now stood in a line, stretching from 
one end of the room to the other, and remained 
some time in silence. Directly a dead body — muti- 
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[i lated and bloody — was borne by some invisible agen- 
cy into our presence. It rested upon a bier — without 
pall or other covering — a spectacle too horrible for 
description. I thought, at first, that it was some op- 
tical delusion — but, alas ! it proved a fearful reality — 
a dread and reckless assassination, prompted by that 
hellish and vindictive spirit, which appeared so ex- 
clusively to govern the rufiiians with whom I was 
voluntarily associated. The victim before me was 
a transgressor of their laws ; and this punishment 
had been dealt out to him as the reward of his per- 
fidy. Life, to all appearance, was extinct ; but the 
sluggish and inert clay still remained, as if in mock- 
ery of all law — all humanity — all mercy. 

" Behold the traitor !" exclaimed one of the num- 
ber. 

" Behold the traitor !" they all repeated in con- 
cert. 

" Bear away the dead !" commanded the priest 
at the altar. 

** Bear away the dead ! bear away the dead !" 
was reiterated in succession by every tongue, until 
the lifeless body disappeared — and with it the fiend- 
ish revellers who had sported so terrifically in its 
presence. 

I was alone with the priest, who still looked the 
same sleepy, good-natured being as before* He 
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leaned forward upon his chair, saying — " You are 
now acquainted with some of the secrets of our or- 
der ; you have seen, also, the severity we exercise 
towards the unfaithful. With this knowledge, you 
may not be anxious to join us 7 If so, you shall be 
conducted safely away — ignorant, as when you 
came, of our location." 

*« I have formed but one resolution," said I, " and 
that is unalterable." 

The priest nodded his head in approbation. 

" Let me now ask you," he continued, ** what 
your motives are in thus joining us ? Are you weary 
of the world, that you wish to exchange its pleas- 
ures for a life such as ours ?" 

" Yes," I answered. • 

*' Have you considered the extent of the sacri- 
fice ?" 

••I have." 

" Are you prepared to look upon all mankind as 
your enemies ?" 

« Yes." 

"Will you faithfully perform every duty as- 
signed you ?" 

" Knowing the penalty — yes." 

"What particular service can you render us? 
Do you know of any old miser in the neighbour- 
hood, to whose treasures you could assist us ?" 
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I made numerous promises and representations 
which appeared greatly to delight my interrogator. 
"Bravo! bravo!" cried he, joyfully rubbing his 
hands — "you are just the lad we have been seek- 
ing. You are now fully aware of the risks which 
must be encountered, and the dangers to which we 
are hourly exposed. Our outrages in the neigh- 
bourhood have been so numerous — and withal so 
reckless and daring — that the alarm has been gen- 
erally sounded ; and there has also been an armed 
force, for some weeks past, making a vigilant search 
for our retreat. Some of these men have sworn — 
ay, as if they thought we were to be crushed like a 
handful of leaves ! — that they will not rest until 
they see a halter about our necks. Many of them, 
however, we have quieted by our own threats — 
always preferring this method to bloodshed — but 
there are a few whom we must silence in some 
other way. You see, therefore, the peril which 
besets our career; and under these circum- 
stances it might seem almost imprudent to admit 
new members, lest they might in some way or 
other betray us ; but in your case we have not 
the least ground for suspicion. O^Dougherty, to 
whom you are indebted for your admission, has 
spoken of you in such terms as to make us feel 
proud in accepting you as a brother. We under- 

▼OL. II. Q 
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Stand, moreover, that you are of a distinguished 
family ; and this tends to increase our confidence 
in the sincerity of your motives. The few cere- 
monies which you observed to-night, were intended 
to show you with what severity we punish the 
treacherous. The dead body, just removed from 
our presence, was that of a y6ung man who joined 
us three months ago ; but we suspected him of 
perfidy, and were obliged to put him out of the 
way. We convince all who join us, that the pen- 
alties we have ordained will be certainly inflicted, 
so that there can be no just cause of complaint 
This is the great excellence of our system — a sys- 
tem from which the profoundest statesmen might 
derive some useful hints. As to oaths, we have dis- 
carded them as useless. Perjury, therefore, is not 
one of our crimes. It is now for you to determine 
whether you will link your destiny with ours. If 
you join us, remember that you involve yourself 
in infinite peril. I am thus particular, that you 
may not act precipitately. You must consider 
well the step you are about to take — especially as 
it is one you can never retract." 

I replied, that as I had voluntarily sought a con- 
nection with the brotherhood, I felt myself pledged 
to render it every service in my power ; and should 
never relax in my exertions to promote its interests. 
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This assurance was not without its influence upon 
the priest, who took me cordially by the hand, 
saying — 

" I now greet you, my brother, as one fully ini- 
tiated into our order. And, in conclusion, let me 
impress it upon your mind, that we never wati- 
ionly shed the blood of a fellow-creature — resorting 
only to this extremity when our personal safety 
requires it; that we also manfully support each 
other in danger and difHculty ; and lastly, should 
we knowingly violate our established laws, that 
we consent to undergo an ignominious death." 

Thus speaking, he arose from his seat, and dis- 
appeared, leaving me to my own solitary reflec- 
tions. In a moment, however, Dingee made his 
appearance ; and as he led me by the hand to an- 
other room, he whispered, — " Well done ! well 
done ! you have already gained the confidence of 
our captain, or, in other words, his excellency the 
high-priest." 
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CHAPTER III. 

I've often marvelPd, when by night, by day, 
IVe markM the manners moving in my way, 
And heard the language and beheld the lives 
Of lass and lover, goddesses and wives. 
That books, which promise much of life to give, 
Should show so little how we truly live. 

Cbibbi. 

What neither yields us profit nor delight, 
Is like a nurse's lullaby at night ; 
Guy Earl of Warwick and Fair Eleanore, 
Or giant-killing Jack, would please me more. 

COWPER. 

I WAS now shown into a spacious and well-fur- 
nished room. The floor was richly carpeted, and 
the walls were hung with various descriptions of 
paintings — ^but chiefly representing the exploits of 
bold and adventurous outlaws. One of these par- 
ticularly arrested my attention. The subject was 
that of two bandits, who were returning a young 
female captive to her parents, with the promise of 
a reward ; but upon arriving at the foot of a moun- 
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tain, near her father's house, one of them, mad- 
dened by fierce and unholy passions, caught her 
brutally in his arms — while the other, actuated by 
a nobler spirit, engaged him in deadly combat, 
and was represented in the picture as having given 
his adversary the fatal blow, and triumphantly 
bearing away the beautiful captive from the scene 
of bloodshed. 

Orders were given for supper to be immediately 
prepared. A table, extending nearly the whole 
length of the room, was loaded with a variety of 
delicacies. Fruits and viands were served in 
rich profusion — and the generous wine sparkled 
brightly in the silver goblet. I was told that this 
was a monthly banqueting — a period set apart for 
the transaction of general business — a sort of 
friendly caucus, when all petty feuds, which had 
arisen among them, were reconciled — and such 
measures proposed and discussed, as were likely to 
benefit the fraternity. Upon these occasions, also, 
every new member (if he had been admitted three 
months) was obliged to give the history of his life, 
which was faithfully recorded by one appointed for 
that purpose. 

The feast was ready — the banditti were assem- 
bled. Without ceremony, we took our seats at the 
table. The mirth and song, the wit and repartee^ 
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I shall pass over in silence; not so, however, 
the history and adventures of one of the newly- 
admitted members. He was the individual al- 
luded to in the bandit's letter to Florence — a poet 
of no mean pretensions. We will give a brief de- 
scription of his person. To begin. — He was 
about the ordinary height — round-shouldered and 
bull-necked. His eyes were blue, his nose red as 
vermilion, and his whiskers just the colour of a 
fox. Moreover, to finish the picture, he was flat- 
headed ; and certainly it would have puzzled Gall 
or Spurzheim to discover in the developments of 
his cranium any indications of his wonderful po- 
etical genius. But enough of the man-physical. 
His adventures more particularly deserve our at- 
tention ; we shall record them as follows — and as 
nearly as possible in his own words. 

AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF DORIE DOLOROUS. 

" I am called, as you know, Dorie Dolorous — a 
name, I might add, expressive of my misfortunes. 
1 am evidently one of those persons whom nature 
intended for a villain. My first effort in this way 
was to steal a pocket Bible from the church pew 
during service. I have said, gentlemen, (address- 
ing himself to the banditti, of course,) that I be- 
lieved nature designed me to be a villain. I am. 
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however, not exactly certain of this ; perhaps, in- 
deed, it may be a false doctrine. My mind is not 
wholly made up on this point ; but of one thing I am 
certain — viz. that I had a thieving propensity at a 
very early age ; and its commencement I dated 
from the time that my mother (a Dutch woman) 
took me along with her into a neighbouring corn- 
field, and made me hold the basket, while she filled 
it with ears. From this moment, I considered it 
no crime to possess myself of another's property — 
were it a handkerchief or a roll of bank bills. 

" I went almost constantly to a common country 
school until I was fifteen years of age. It is unne. 
cessary to speak of my progress in learning. I was 
remarkably dull and stupid. I was two years plod- 
ding through the first four rules in arithmetic ; as 
long at my geography, and double that time in the 
study of English grammar." 

"At length I acquired a great taste for reading. 
I commenced with the Bible, and perused every- 
thing in the shape of a book I could lay my hands 
on. Poetry, however, was my chief delight — pro- 
vided it was in blank verse. Rhyme I abhorred; it 
had too much of the square and compass. For a 
long time I believed that the great excellence of 
poetry consisted in its mysticism and bombast; 
consequently I read Milton, but denounced Pope — 
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I was charmed with Young, but detested Cowper 
and Thomson." 

" The gentleman is certainly out of order !" ex- 
claimed one of the outlaws, addressing himself to 
the captain, who was president of the board. 

" Order ! order !" cried the captain, rapping the 
table violently with his knuckles. The individual 
making the objection, however, did not suffer him- 
self to be interrupted. 

** According to our usual custom," he continued, 
" our brother has been called upon to relate the 
history of his life ; but instead of this, he is giving 
us a lecture about poets and their poetry." 

A warm debate ensued, in which it was contend- 
ed, that, as the history of Dorie Dolorous would be 
in a great measure of an intellectual character, he 
should be allowed to proceed without further inter- 
ruption. 

The captain was finally appealed to for his deci- 
sion, who gave it in Doric's favour — accordingly, he 
resumed. 

*' I resolved to be a poet. To work straightway 
I went, and in six weeks I had completed my first 
effusion. It was entitled * The Midnight Tempest 
— a fortunate and well-chosen title. There was 

• 

sublimity in the very name. I was delighted with 
my effort. I flattered myself that it possessed unu- 
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«ual merit. I read it aloud to myself every morn- 
ing and evening, and gave it to a number of my 
friends for perusal, who all assured me — without, as 
they said, a desire to flatter — that it was superior to 
anything of the kind they had ever seen. 

** My ambition sought a new channel. I would 
aspire to notoriety through the newspapers. I 
sent my poetry, therefore, with a Greek signature, to 
a magazine for insertion. When the next number 
appeared, I found it was not only published, but 
highly extolled. I was informed by the editor, that 
I possessed an extraordinary degree of poetical ge- 
nius, which, if properly matured, would one day 
elevate me to a level with the most distinguished of 
the American poets. He said I was occasionally 
obscure, but this was a fault easily to be remedied. 
It was only necessary for me to study the best 
authors — and depend upon it, my style would soon 
be unexceptionable. He moreover apologized for 
not making use of my Greek signature — as he was 
not acquainted with the language, and could not pro- 
cure the necessary types. 

" Fame is but a shadow," continued Doric, with a 
sigh, " and yet how eagerly do we pursue it ! I dili- 
gently watched the newspapers, to see how many 
of them had republished my effusion ; but, greatly to 
my disappointment, there was but one who paid me 
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this desirable compliment. The literary atmo- 
sphere was not to be ruffled by a poetical ' Tem- 
pest.' 

**I was not, however, easily discouraged. I 
scribbled day and night, until, at length, my pro- 
ductions began to attract some little notice. I did 
not confine myself exclusively to poetry. This I 
found to be unprofitable. I wrote tales, essays, 
biography, history — in short, nothing escaped my 
pen. 

" At length I entered into an agreement with the 
publisher of a newspaper as one of the editors. I 
was to be paid so much a column, with an extra 
allowance for extraordinary robberies, suicides, 
and murders — the greater part of which I manu- 
factured myself. I also received many of the new 
publications, which proved a source of consider- 
able emolument. There was scarcely a day that 
an author did not bring me one of his books or 
pamphlets, with a request to notice it. For this, 
he rewarded me according to his ability. Poets, 
I found, could pay but little — and frequently, no- 
thing at all ; dramatists, biographers, and histo- 
rians were seldom much better oflf; philosophers, 
metaphysicians, and men of science very rarely 
honoured me with their presence, so that I could 
not judge of their pecuniary circumstances : but 
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of the whole battalion of authors, who passed in 
review before me, none had more impudence or 
more money than the novelist, or tale-writer. So 
much for public taste. Furthermore, I might re- 
mark, that of the vast number of volumes which 
I noticed during my censorship, every one received 
my unqualified praise — a fact which went to prove 
the great superiority of literature at that period. 

"One evening, while seated at home in my 
chamber, I was told by the servant that a lady was 
in waiting below, who desired to see me. I hast- 
ened down, not knowing what good fortune awaited 
me, and found her alone in the parlour. She 
rose at my entrance — but her face was entirely 
concealed by a long black veil, reaching nearly 
to her feet. After inquiring my name, she re- 
marked — 

" ' 1 have particular business with you, Mr. Do- 
lorous ; but, before I disclose my errand, I must 
exact a promise of secrecy. Have you any ob- 
jection V 

" I replied in the negative. 

" * I understand you are the editor of the V 

she continued. 

" * Yes,' I quickly responded, with my curiosity 
on tip-toe. 
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** ' Do you remember some verses, which ap- 
peared in a late number, addressed to Ellen 

" ' I do.' 

" ' Have you any knowledge of the writer ?' 

'* * None at all/ 

** * Could you ascertain his name 7 

** * It is probable." 

" Here she clasped her hands fervently together, 
exclaiming, ' Oh, how great would be my obliga- 
tions ! Will you use every effort ? To-morrow 
night — no, that will be too soon — two nights 
hence I will call and see what has been your suc- 
cess. Do not disappoint me ! If you knew how 
deeply I am interested, you would not require a 
single word of entreaty/ 

" As she concluded these words, she rose to de- 
part, still concealing her face. Once, however, 
her veil was partially turned aside, and from the 
glance thus obtained of her features, I thought she 
was both young and beautiful. I went with her to 
the door, and offered to accompany her home, but 
she peremptorily refused. I did not insist, and 
away she glided along the street alone. 

"The next day, upon making the necessary in- 
quiries at the office, I found that the author of the 
poetry had just left his name and residence as a 
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subscriber to the paper. I noted it down, and 
went directly to the house ; I found him at home. 
He was young, (probably not more than twenty) 
but tall, manly, and graceful. His general ap- 
pearance was such as to have prepossessed every 
one in his favour. 

" * Mr. Clifton,' said I, (for such was the name 
left at the office) ' you may be surprised at this 
visit ; but I will tell you at once my errand. If I 
am correctly informed, you are the writer of some 

verses addressed to Ellen B , published a short 

time ago, in one of the newspapers.' 

" * By what authority do you inquire V asked he. 

" ' This you must learn at another time,' I an- 
swered; 'but first of all, let me know if your 
poetry was inscribed to any particular lady V 

" * Yes,' was his brief reply. 

" * Does she live in this city ?' 

* * No ; she left it long ago.' 

" * May you not be mistaken ?' 

" ' How mistaken V 

" ' Has she not returned ?' 

" * Returned ! God of heaven ! you mock me ;' 
and as he spoke, he rose to his feet, and strode like 
a madman to and fro the room. Suddenly hft 
paused, and said — 

VOL. II. — D 
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" ' Where is the girl ? where is Ellen ? Answer 
me, I beseech you !' 

" I replied, that I could not tell him anything fur^ 
ther at present, but if he would be content to wait 
a day or two, I might probably give him all the 
information he desired, (for I did not doubt that it 
was Ellen who had called upon me) and it was 
not unlikely, procure him an interview. He was 
overjoyed beyond measure, and begged me to re- 
turn the moment I could give him the slightest 
intelligence of the young lady. 

"According to promise, Ellen came on the ap- 
pointed evening ; I met her accidentally at the door ; 
she breathlessly exclaimed — 

" * Have you found him V 

"'Whom? Clifton?' 

" * Heavens ! Yes, Clifton ! where is lie V 

'* * Within ten minutes' walk. Will you see him V 

" * See him ! See Clifton ! yes 1 why not ? Let 
us go instantly. Stop a moment — I am weak — 
weak ! shall I lean upon your arm ? There \ I am 
better now — let us proceed !' 

** We soon arrived at Clifton's lodgings. Ellen de- 
sired me to wring the bell and request an audience 
at the door. I did so — and in a few minutes he 
made his appearance. 

** * Ellen !— Clifton !' were their alternate excla- 
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mations, as they flew into each other's arms. They 
did not speak, but their lips clung wildly together^ 
and when the first gush of feeling and transport had 
subsided, Clifton said — 

** ' I thought, dearest, you were far — far away !' 
and as he spoke he pressed her again to his bosom. 

** * My uncle reported my absence, Clifton, that he 
might deceive you,' replied the girl. 

** * And how well he succeeded 1' returned the 
lover ; * for I despaired of ever seeing you more. I 
have been a wanderer in strange lands since we last 
met ; but never — never for a moment were you ab- 
sent from my thoughts. But tell me of your uncle — 
what has been his treatment of you since my ab- 
sence ?' and as he spoke he imprinted a succession 
of kisses upon her lips, and cheeks, and forehead. 

" * I was made a prisoner,' returned the girl, * and 
watched so narrowly, that I despaired of ever mak- 
ing my escape. 1 was proffered my liberty/ she 
continued in a tremulous voice, and her head sink- 
ing upon Clifton's bosom, * but you know upon 
what condition V 

" * That you would marry Turner !' answered the 
youth. 

*** Ay 1' she exclaimed, starting up with vehemence, 
* and the time was fixed ; when, if 1 did not consent, 
I would have been forced to become his bride.' 
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*« * But Heaven has preserved you from the doom P 
"•YesP returned Ellen emphatically; *but I 
tremble to think what would have soon been my 
fate. Another week, and I should have been bar- 
tered — ay I bartered for gold — for such I know 
was the understanding between Turner and my un- 
cle. It was this dreadful apprehension which de- 
termined me, at all hazards, to effect my escape.' 

** ' Intrepid girl 1' exclaimed the youth, clasping 
her still more passionately in his arms. ' Twice 
have we been disappointed on our way to the altar,' 
he continued ; * but to-night — ay 1 this very hour, let 
our vows be consummated. Nay, do not refuse I 
When you are wholly mine, then no power on earth 
shall divide us. Let us not delay a moment ! Why 
should you hesitate, when there is nothing to 
gain, and everything to be lost ? We should only 
encounter new difficulties ; and, perhaps, be in dan* 
ger of another separation. You are living in con- 
cealment from your uncle — you are hourly in ap- 
prehension of being discovered — you know not 
what moment you may be dragged a second time to 
the place of your confinement ! Are these not 
sufficient reasons why you should place yourself 
beyond the reach of those who might seek to molest 
you ? Yes, dearest I let us away, and forget our 
sorrows and disappointments in the joyful existence 
of each other!* 
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** Ellen no longer hesitated ; forthwith we took 
our way to the house of a neighbouring clergy- 
man. Our errand was made known, and the cere- 
mony speedily performed. Ellen and Clifton were 
now all in all to each other ; they were united by 
ties which the world could not sever ; and for once 
in their lives they felt that the cup of their happiness 
was full to overflowing. 

" When we had gained the steps on our way into 
the street, a man passed along who regarded us with 
more than ordinary attention. As he continued his 
way, we observed that he turned several times to 
lookback. We walked in the same direction — our 
eyes still fixed upon his retreating figure. At length 
we saw him, with his arms folded, standing near a 
lamp-post. The light from a window opposite, 
shone full upon his person — and afforded us a dis- 
tinct view of his features. Ellen convulsively 
grasped the arm of her husband, and whispered, in 
a hurried voice — 

.*« Turner!' 

m 

** * Turner P repeated '61ifton, in a raised and an- 
gry tone. * Dog I let him come on — we bid him de* 
fiance I' 

" As these words were spoken, Turner came for- 
ward — for it was no other — and peering a moment 

d2 
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into our faces, said, ' Who have we here ? What! 
the runaway Ellen T 

** * Ay !' returned Clifton, * and touch her at your 
peril !' 

***Fool !' muttered Turner, in a voice half chok- 
ed with rage. * Do you think to scare me with your 
threats ! Have a care, boy I or you may curse the 
day that ever you were born !' 

'^ With this he advanced, and caught hold of the 
aiTrighted girl, whom he endeavoured to wrest from 
her husband's embrace. 

"'Stand oflf— off, Isay r shouted Clifton, with 
demoniac fury ; but before he was aware, Turner 
seized him with a fiierce grasp ; and such, indeed, 
was the great muscular strength of the latter, that 
he would have crushed him in an instant, had it 
not been for a dirk which the youth drew from his 
bosom, and struck furiously into his adversary — 
several times rcipeating the blow. Turner stag- 
gered back a few paces, and fell heavily on the 
pavement. The work was but that of a moment ; 
yet several persons had already collected, inquir- 
ing eagerly of each other the nature of the affray. 
At this crisis a hackman drove along his carriage, 
and reined up his horses immediately opposite. 
Ellen, I saw, had fainted, while Clifton — weak and 
trembling from excitement — was vainly endea- 
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vouring to prevent her from falling. I caught up 
the almost lifeless burden, and bore her to the car- 
riage — the door of which the hackman had already 
thrown open. I lifted her into the vehicle ; Clifton 
and myself followed. We drove rapidly away, leav- 
ing the multitude to discuss the mystery of Turner's 
unhappy fate. Ellen recovered from her swoon ; 
and as she reclined her head upon the youth's bosom 
— ^her beautiful countenance nowand then catching 
the rays of the scattering lamps as we hurried by 
them — I thought I had never before seen an object 
so worthy of man's sweetest and best affections. 
At an early hour the next morning they took their 
departure in a steamboat for New- York, and since 
that time I have never heard the slightest intelli- 
gence respecting them." 

Dorie, in looking round upon his audience at 
this stage of his narrative, found that they were 
all either half asleep, or had left the table. The 
captain was the only attentive listener ; he had 
throughout manifested the strongest interest in 
Doric's recital, and now that there was a pause, 
said — 

" Do you know what ever became of Clifton ?" 

" No, sir," replied the other. 

"Have you seen any person since that time 
who resembles him ?" 
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" No,** was still the answer. 

" What if I were to tell you Clifton is seated 
this table ?" 

" Impossible 1" 

" It is even so." 

« Who is he T 

"Your unworthy captain," said the robber- 
chief, rising to his feet. 

Dorie for some time could scarcely credit his 
senses — such was the marvellous change which 
time had wrought in the features of Captain Elmo ; 
but there were some connecting circumstances 
slowly awakened in the mind of our poetical 
adventurer, which enabled him, at length, satis- 
factorily to identify the now reckless and dar- 
ing robber with the once gentle and devoted 
Clifton. 

"And where is Ellen ?** inquired Dorie, with 
much solicitude. 

" Alas 1" sighed the robber, " she was not fitted 
for the strife of a world like this. The report had 
been sounded that I was the murderer of Turner ; 
from that moment the chill of death sank into her 
heart, and she withered away as does the flower 
upon its stalk. I watched her in her dying mo- 
ments ; and when I beheld her sunken eyes and 
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withered cheeks, and heard the death rattle in her 
throat, I felt, indeed, how dreary would be my ex- 
istence, when, at last, her pulse was stilled, and the 
tomb had opened to receive her." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Where is she 1 Has the deep earth swallow'd her 1 
Or has she melted like some airy phantom 

That shuns the approach of mom and the young sun, 

• • • • 

And pass'd beyond the circuit of the sight, 
With things of the night's shadows? 

Waltbe Scott. 

I HAD been a week in the outlaw^s cavern — ^but 
no opportunity had occurred for the rescue of Miss 
Florence. During this time even her name had 
not been mentioned — except by my confidential 
friend O'Dougherty. I found, also, that I was vigi- 
lantly watched — although I did not suppose that I 
was really an object of suspicion : it was, however, 
the habitual distrust of my lawless associates, 
which had accustomed them to be thus wary, 
even without a cause. I had not yet been per- 
mitted to accompany them in any of their ma- 
rauding excursions— a privilege, by-the-way, which 
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I was not greatly ambitious to enjoy. But if I 
was denied my freedom, I feasted bountifully at 
their table, and was occasionally regaled with a 
bottle of wine — equivalents for the deprivation of 
light and liberty. 

I had been immured in the cavern a fortnight, 
when Dingee paid me an unexpected visit, and 
desired that I should feign immediate sickness. 
He left me, however, upon the instant, without 
making any explanation. I felt it my duty, not- 
withstanding, to comply with this singular request 
— not knowing what good might possibly arise— 
and, as a matter of course, was soon severely in- 
disposed. My symptoms were so numerous, that 
our Esculapian member could form no opinion of 
my complaint, and gravely advised me to wait a 
day or two, until my disease had assumed a more 
fixed character, before he ventured to prescribe. It 
was during this interval that O'Dougherty hastily 
entered my room, and looking round to see that no 
one but myself was present, whispered in an ex- 
ulting tone — 

" Good news ! good news ! To-night the cap- 
tive must be set at liberty. The brotherhood, as I 
had expected, have agreed to attack a rich mer- 
chant, who is to pass through the neighbourhood 
between this and midnight. It is thought that he 
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will be well guarded ; and as we expect a rich 
booty, we have urged the expediency among our- 
selves of sallying out in full force. But few of us, 
therefore, will remain at home ; you will be among 
the number, because of your supposed illness. I 
myself must accompany the party on their setting 
out — but shall find some excuse to return as soon 
as possible, that we may carry our scheme into 
execution. You must hold yourself in readiness 
for a prompt, and if it be required, a desperate 
effort. It will be neck or nothing. If we release 
the captive I must quit the country, or forfeit my 
life to the brotherhood. For the present I must 
leave you, and assist in making preparations for 
the night's adventure. In an hour or two hence I 
will return ; and then, if the fates will it, the game 
will be ours. 

In a short time the outlaws riotously left the cav- 
em; they used the precaution, however, to barmy 
door on the outer side. Restlessly I paced my 
narrow apartment, counting the dull minutes as 
they passed, waiting impatiently for the return of 
O'Dougherty. At length I heard his footsteps in 
the passage ; another moment, and he was at my 
door ; but finding it secured, muttered a few curses 
and went away. He soon returned, however, with 
a lamp, and quietly withdrew the bars. 
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^They were afraid you would give them the 
dip— eh ?" said he as he entered ; " but never mind, 
my lad — never mind I we have everything in our 
own hands. I have played them a knave's trick — and 
it will be well if my neck is not in a halter before 
another week. We venture on dangerous ground 
— and by the setting of to-morrow's sun, if our plot 
succeeds, I shall be far from here. It would be 
worth my life to stay in the neighbourhood a sin- 
gle day." 

^ But how did you manage to leave your com- 
rades ? " I asked. 

" Why, do you see, I swore that my ankle wa« 
sprsdned, and could not proceed ; the captain then 
advised me to stay by the road-side, until he could 
send some of his men to my assistance ; but I con- 
cluded it best not to give them any further trouble, 
and so came home by myself. By-the-way, we 
must make the most of our time. Are you ready 
for our undertaking ?" 

** Yes," I eagerly responded. 

** And prepared for the worst ?" 

" Ay ! for the loorst /" 

** At the risk of your life ?" 

** At the risk of my life /" I added. 

** Then we have nothing to fear,'* continued Din- 
gee. *' There are but three persons remaining in 

VOL. IL — « 
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the cavern, — Nell — the bluff old porter — and our 
friend the doctor. The two latter we can easily 
silence, should they offer any resistance ; but Nell 
is the greatest obstacle, as we shall be obliged to 
pass through her room before we can reach the 
captive. She has been complaining through the 
day, moreover, of severe pains, which bid fair to 
keep her awake all night ; but we must get over 
this difficulty the best way we can. If we could 
persuade her to become a patient of the doctor's, 
the business would soon be despatched — he would 
take all the trouble off our hands." 

" Ay, if he were to use the lancet !'* I remarked, 
deeming it prudent to give the bandit a salutary 
hint. 

" Or opium ?" added he, with a thoughtful brow. 
" But, first of all, we must be well armed ; there 
is nothing like being prepared for the worst. Here 
is a brace of pistols, which you may conceal about 
your person. Now follow me, and take your stand 
in the passage, while I pay a visit to her ladyship 
the cook. Do you hear how she groans? She 
thinks it is all over with her." 

I stationed myself as directed ; Dingee, mean- 
while, walked up to the bedside of Nell, and took 
hold of her withered hand. 
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*• Are you any better, my darling ?" asked he, 
ia a soothing tone. 

" No, Dingee — no — no — no !" she vehemently 
cried, writhing and distorting her body. "Oh, 
these ciysed pains ! I must die — I must die ! 
See the devils, how they are grinning ! They are 
after me — they are after me ! Have you an axe, 
Dingee, that you can knock me on the head, and 
put me out of my misery T 

" Pshaw, Nell," returned the outlaw, " we can't 
so easily spare you. Let me call the doctor ? he'll 
cure you, my sweet one, in a twinkling." 

Nell at first refused; but finding there was no 
alternative, reluctantly consented. The leech was 
summoned to her bedside, with instructions from 
Dingee how to proceed. He felt her pulse, and 
gravely shaking his head, began to prepare his 
lancet. Nell observed these movements, and in- 
stantly took the alarm — for she was well aware 
that the doctor had already despatched several pa- 
tients in a similar manner. 

" What would you be after ?" she vociferated, 
looking the leech furiously in the face. 

"Only to take a little blood, Nell," he replied; 
" it will do you good." 

" Ay, my darling, there's nothing like it !" said 
Dingee, with one of his gracious smiles. " Leave 
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the doctor alone, my honey, for a man who knows 
his business, and, I'll give you my word, he'll soon 
make a cure of you." 

" I am up to your tricks, my old boy," returned 
Nell, in a violent rage — " devil a drop of my 
blood shall ye have, ye murderers ; and, doctor, I 
say," leaning forward, and shaking her fist in his 
&ce, <' you'd better be off with that lizard carcass 
of yours, or, blow me, if I don't pepper your mug." 

The leech feeling, no doubt, that his professional 
dignity had been insulted, walked disdainfully 
away. 

The treatment of the patient now devolved 
upon Dingee; accordingly he drew from his 
pocket a box of opium pills, which, he assured her, 
would afford instant relief; and, without hesita- 
tion, she swallowed as many as the bandit in his 
wisdom thought prudent. 

The medicine soon had its desired effect. The 
patient, completely stupified, lay outstretched upon 
the bed without the least appearance of life or 
motion. 

A principal barrier was now removed, and it 
was for us to profit by the advantage we had 
gained. Dingee assigned to me the task of pre- 
paring Emily for flight, while he stationed himself 
as a look-out in the passage. He gave me a key 
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^ith which I was to unlock the captive's cell, with 
all the necessary instructions. Accordingly, I en- 
tered Nell's apartment, and passed through a fis- 
sure in the rock, which was concealed by a closely 
drawn curtain. I groped my way in the dark, 
along a craggy and narrow defile; at length I 
reached an angle at which I was to keep to the 
right. This, I knew, was not far from my jour- 
ney's end. A short distance before me a gleam of 
Jight broke through a crevice of the rocks, and 
shot across a gloomy chasm, which appeared to 
extend a considerable distance into the earth. I 
hurried on, guided by this solitary beacon, impa- 
tient of a moment's delay. Emily, I knew, was 
near at hand. Soon, perhaps, I would clasp her 
in my arms, and tear her away from her hellish 
captors. A few paces more, and I stood before the 
grating of a narrow cell. Merciful God ! there 
was Emily, pale, haggard, and weeping — but, oh, 
how beautiful ! She was kneeling upon the flinty 
rock, with her spiritual countenance upturned, and 
her delicate hands clasped, as if in prayer. Her 
lips moved not ; but the fixedness of her gaze, and 
the earnestness of her whole attitude, betokened 
that she was in deep and heartfelt communion 
with her God. A loose undress hung carelessly 

about her ; and her long black hair fell in wild 
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disorder about her neck and shoulders. Oht 
what a picture was here of innocence, and grace, 
and beauty ! — a, picture on which the eye might 
for ever have rested without producing a single un- 
holy or impure desire.. I felt that it was almost 
sacrilege to disturb her devotions — but her happi- 
ness, as well as my safety, was at stake — and almost 
involuntarily, her name trembled upon my lips* 
She rose from her kneeling posture, and turned 
quickly away. I wrenched open the prison door, 
and advanced into her presence. I grasped her 
hand, but she violently withdrew it — believing me^ 
no doubt, to be one of the outlaws, who had come 
to mock and insult her. 

" Emily, do you not know me ?' I faltered at 
length, for such was my agitation that I could 
scarcely speak. 

The captive recognised the tones of my voice, 
and without uttering a word, sank an almost life- 
less burden into my arms. 

She awoke, at length, to a state of conscious- 
ness, and boking into my face, with a faint smile 
playing about her lips, said — 

" I am afraid you have perilled your life for my 
sake." 

" Speak not of this," I quickly returned. " We 
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must think only of escape ! You must prepare for 
instant flight !" 

" How is it possible ?" she exclaimed, in a quick 
voice. " We shall be murdered — ^murdered — we 
dare not move from this !" 

I explained to the incredulous girl that the rob- 
bers were chiefly absent — that I had been long and 
impatiently waiting for this opportunity — ^that 
there was not a moment to be lost. 

She was in some measure reassured. 

" Have you any disguise ?" I asked, in a hurried 
accent. 

" Disguise !" she repeated. " What shall it be ? 
there is nothing here — ^nothing — ^nothing!" she 
continued, looking about her with a fearful shud- 
der. 

I left her for a moment, and hurried to O'Dough- 
erty for counsel ; but scarcely had I quitted the 
cell, when I saw him making his way among the 
rocks, bearing a torch in one hand, and some arti- 
cles of clothing in the other. 

" You were in such a devilish hurry," said he, *• or 
my memory was so treacherous, that I forgot to 
give you a light. We must loose no time — it is 
a favourable moment, and everything promises 
success. The doctor is asleep — Nell will not wake 
much before doomsday — and the porter I have en- 
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gaged over a bottle of wine. He is now the most 
to be feared ; he is watchful and suspicious ; but 
if the worst must come" — and here Dingee drew a 
pistol from his belt, which he held significantly be- 
fore him, as if nothing further was required to com- 
plete the sentence. He resumed — "Here is the 
doctor's hat and coat, which you must put on as a 
disguise ; and the lady, too— for her greater safety 
after we have left the cavern — must consent to ap- 
pear in a new garb. I have brought a suit on pur- 
pose. Here is a cap of the richest fur — a pair of 
boots neat enough for a princess — a jacket of crim- 
son velvet, and a coat and trousers, which would 
not mar the fair proportions of the captive herself. 
Over these you must throw a blanket — here, you 
see, is one for that purpose — covering even her head 
— so that she cannot be known without the closest 
inspection. Thus equipped, lead her into the main 
passage, and make your way towards the entrance of 
the cavern, the door of which you will find I have 
left open. Be cautious that you do not look either 
to your right or left; and should the porter ac- 
cost you, pass on without heeding him, or betraying 
the slightest fear. I will go and drench him with 
another bottle of wine." 

I gave Emily the required instructions, and with- 
drew for a moment, that she might complete her 
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disguise. This done, we advanced towards tlie 
chamber of the cook, who, it appeared, had exer- 
cised a great degree of cruelty over Miss Florence> 
and was justly an object of her dread. 

^' How shall we pass that fearful woman Y* asked 
Emily, starting suddenly back, as she saw the light 
gleaming from Nell's apartment. 

I repUed that she had not the power to molest us. 
The girl, however, still hesitated in doubt and fear. 
** Believe me," I added, " there is no cause of alarm. 
Let us not waste our time— every moment is pre- 
cious. The robbers may return, and then there 
will be no hope of escape. Come ! come !" and as 
I spoke, I pulled her forcibly by the arm. " This 
delay may lose us our lives ! I tell you Nell cannot 
harm us — she is lifeless as the marble I*' 

"What! murdered?" cried Emily, in a low, 
hurried voice, trembling from head to foot ; and 
without giving me time to reply, added, in the 
same quick tone, "Is there blood upon your 
hands, Ulric ?" 

" Fy, Emily ! this is nonsense ! No — Nell is 
not murdered !" and, as briefly as possible, I gave 
an explanation of the whole matter. 

We passed on, and reached the main passage 
in safety. The night-breeze, as it swept through 
the unclosed entrance, played deliciously about 
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our temples, and seemed to add another link to the 
broken chain of our existence. 

A few more steps, and our liberty would be 
achieved. 

Cursed accident ! Emily's foot tripped against 
a brass horn which was lying on the granite floor, 
and resounded fearfully through the cavern. 

" Hark !" ejaculated the porter, " hark ! hark !" 

Dingee, however, did not heed his companion, 
but broke forth into a song, a line or two of which 
he had only repeated, when the porter a second 
time exclaimed — 

" Hark ! hark !" 

" What in the devil do you hear ?" cried Din- 
gee, in a loud and vehement tone. 

*' There is somebody in the passage !" was the 
whispered reply. 

" Ha — ha — ha !" roared Dingee, as if desirous 
of making all possible noise. " Why, man, it is 
the wine ringing in your ears. Keep your seat, 
my ben-cull — you're too lushy to start on the 
look-out ; ni go and see what's the matter, my- 
self. Ha — ha — ha !" laughed the bandit again, 
putting out his head so as to command a view of 
the passage — " it's Nell, to be sure, looking like a 
ghost ; and there she goes, wrapped in a blanket, 
with the doctor at her side — ^ha — ha — ha ! I sup- 
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pose he's taking out his patient to give her an air- 
ing — eh ? ha — ha — ^ha !" 

" Let 'em go — " hiccoughed the porter — " to — 
to — (another hiccough) to — the — the devil — and 
be— be" — another hiccough ended the speech. 



We stood beneath the calm, pure light of heaven. 
The fragile form of Emily clung to me for sup- 
port. A myriad of stars were flashing in the blue 
expanse — and the lustrous full moon was flaunting 
abroad in all her grandeur and glory. 
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CHAPTER V. 

We seized oar oars, and awaj we went. 

BoatmarCt Song. 

DiNGEE issued from the cavern, and joined us. 
The rocks, where we now stood, gradually sloped 
away, until they finally terminated at the brink of 
a river. 

" We must make for the water," said the out- 
law. " This is our only chance of safety. We 
can glide down the river in a boat, and proceed to 
the nearest village. Miss Florence," he continued, 
turning to the young lady, "I am afraid you will 
have a rough journey — but we must endeavour to 
assist you." 

At length we gained the water's edge, and took 
our seats in a small skifi, which we found moored 
among the bushes. Dingee seized the oars ; but 
the current was so rapid as scarcely to require their 
use. 
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Miss Florence was so much enervated from the 
effects of her long confinement, that I was obliged 
to support her in my arms. But never did they 
enfold a more precious burden — never did they 
encompass a richer treasure ; and as the sparkling 
moonbeams fell upon her placid countenance, it 
exhibited an aspect of meekness, and innocence, 
and beauty, which angels might have worship- 
ped. 

It was a delicious night ; the light breeze waft" 
ed with it a thousand sweets, and played capri- 
ciously over the silvery waters. The dash of the 
oar, at long intervals, was the only sound which 
broke upon the ear. All else was hushed and still, 
except, indeed, our own beating and throbbing 
hearts. 

Swiftly our little boat glided through the water. 
At length the current became less rapid. Dingee 
gathered up the oars, and began vigorously to ply 
them. 

"We have a long three miles yet," said he, 
" before we get to our journey's end. But we are 
now beyond the reach of danger. I left the surly 
old porter in his cups ; and even though he should 
discover the trick, he would be unable to pursue 



us." 
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The outlaw turned with an air of solicitude to 
Miss Florence; and added — 

"You are silent, lady? I hope your spirits 
have not deserted you ?" 

" Oh, not at all," she answered. " I never was 
better in my life." 

" I am glad to hear it !" he gallantly responded. 
" It is unwise to brood over our misfortunes. 
What are the ills of life, if we are determined not 
to regard them as such ? If we are foolish enough 
to imagine ourselves the most miserable beings in 
existence, it matters not what may be our actual 
sufferings, nor what our means of enjojonent, — the 
result will be the same. This, you see, is a con- 
venient doctrine for one like myself. Had I the 
sensibility of many men, a recollection of my 
crimes would sink me into the dust — ^but as it is, 
I can almost fancy them to be so many virtues. 
I see you smile ; but is it not a truth, that every- 
thing of good and evil exists altogether in idea ? 
The highwayman is driven by necessity to attack 
the traveller and demand his purse. This is a 
crime — so says the law — so says society — and 
must be punished as our wise men have decreed. 
Nations go to war with each other — they plunder 
— burn— destroy, and murder — yet there is no 
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thing wrong in this, because nations sanction 
it. But where is the difference between the high- 
wayman, in the exercise of a profession by which 
he is to obtain a livelihood, and a nation, with, 
perhaps, less adequate cause, which despoils an- 
other of its treasures, and deluges it in blood ? Is 
this not a proof that our ideas of immorality and 
wickedness are derived, in a great measure, from 
habit and education ? Look at the Indian of the 
forest ! You see his wigwam hung round with 
the scalps of the pale-faces ; he delights in this, 
because he has been accustomed to it from his 
childhood ; but we regard these things with ab- 
horrence, because we have been taught otherwise 
— ^because we have been accustomed to different 
habits and modes of thinking." 

The metaphysical outlaw concluded his un- 
welcome discourse, and rowed on in silence. At 
length the glimmerings of the dawn were percep- 
tible. He stood up in the boat, and looking ahead 
for a moment, resumed — 

" I must put you ashore opposite yonder island. 
You will then be within a short distance of a vil- 
lage, where, as soon as the people are stirring, you 
can procure every accommodation. To-morrow 
evening I shall be at Essex for my promised re- 
ward. I still retain the paper, which, you say, 
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will entitle me to the money and jewels. It may 
be yon will see me yourself. I have settled in my 
own mind to leave the country ; my wife and chil- 
dren, if possible, shall accompany me ; and you 
will be the only friend to bid me farewell." 

A few pulls of the oar brought us to the spot 
where we were to land. The outlaw sprang out 
upon the river-bank — while I took Emily in my 
arms, and followed. 

" I can give you no further assistance," said he, 
in a mournful voice, extending to each of us a hand. 
" I must now make my way down the river — ^I 
have good reasons for not wishing to be seen in the 
village. The sun will be over the hills in a few 
minutes — necessity compels me to leave you — 
may God bless you both until we meet again ! — 
Farewell !" 

The outlaw stepped into his boat, and pushing 
it into the current, finally disappeared. 

Miss Florence and myself walked towards 
the village — ^mutually recounting our late adven- 
tures. It appeared that she had been seized by 
the outlaws while strolling in the dusk of the 
evening near her father's house. They had, how- 
ever, treated her with uniform kindness, with the 
exception of the captain, who had, within the last 
few days, been less respectful in his conduct. He 
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had told her, moreover, that she must address a 
letter to her father, urging him to pay the required 
ransom, or otherwise he could not answer for the 
consequences. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my Teins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life. 

Shakspeari. 

An hour after sunrise we found ourselves walk- 
ing the piazza of an hotel in the pleasant village 

of • So conoiplete was Emily's disguise, that 

none could have recognised her sex — unless, in- 
deed, it should have been in the delicate and be- 
witching expression of her countenance. Her 
luxuriant hair (the tell-tale most to be feared) was 
effectually concealed beneath the cap which Din- 
gee had furnished for that purpose. We passed 
before a window, where I observed two maid-ser- 
vants had posted themselves. 

"What an elegant young gentleman T said one 
of them to her companion, alluding to Miss Flor- 
ence. " But did you ever see, how pale he looks 5" 
she continued, not knowing that she was over- 
heard. " I wonder what can be the matter with 
the poor fellow ? I guess he must be in love. 
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They say people look pale when they are in love. 
Did you ever see anybody so handsome ? I am 
sure he looks just like a delicate young lady — 
ion't you think so ? If I wouldn't give my little 
&nger to kiss him ! he has such a sweet mouth ! 
Well, I only hope they may stay here all sum- 
mer." 

The bell rang for breakfast. Emily would not 
go to the table, nor consent to be served in her 
room. Her appetite had entirely deserted her. 
She promised to wait in the piazza, however, un- 
til I should return ; but I had scarcely descended 
the stairway leading into the breakfast-room, 
when I felt her hand upon my arm. 

" I cannot leave you," said she. " It may be 
my fancy, but I fear there is some evil about to 
happen us. You may smile, but I cannot rid my- 
self of the impression. I will go with you, and 
remain until your meal is finished." 

Accordingly, I took my seat at the table, while 
Miss Florence retired to one corner of the room, 
and busied herself in reading a newspaper. She 
had not doffed her cap, as custom required ; and 
there being several ladies and gentlemen present, 
she attracted no small share of attention. She 
remained, however, apparently unconscious of the 
notice taken of her, notwithstanding the many re- 
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grets that the "young gentleman" had lost his 

appetite. 

The head of the table was graced by the land- 
lady — a fat, talkative, and extremely obliging wo- 
man, with blue eyes and a pointed chin. I was 
seated at her elbow, and received every possible 
attention. She served me with the first cup of 
coffee — ^loaded my plate with a variety of delica- 
cies — and hoped I would " make myself at home." 
So much for the hospitality of a country village. 

" Have you heard the news ?" said a gentleman 
present. 

" No — what is it ?" inquired another. 

"Shocking — shocking! Mr. B was at- 
tacked last night in his carriage — robbed of a large 
amount of money, and one of the gentlemen who 
accompanied him severely injured." 

" Is it known who were the robbers ?" asked a 
third. 

"They are supposed to be the outlaws who 
have so long infested the neighbourhood," was 
the answer. " They have committed numerous 
depredations of late — and it is time some measures 
were taken to have them arrested and brought to 
punishment." 

" A man by the name of Elmo, I am told, is 
their leader ?" said one of the company. 
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" Ay — and if we are to believe all that is said of 
his exploits, a more daring fellow never lived," 
added another. 

The conversation was for a time suspended by 
the arrival of a stage-coach, which drew up in front 
of the hotel. Among the passengers was a Mr. 
Crawford — at the mention of whose name every 
one was apparently delighted. 

" We have not seen him for weeks," remarked 
one of the company. 

'< I am glad he has returned," said another. 

"What a jovial fellow he is!" continued a 
third. 

" Ay, as ever lived," added a fourth. 

Our host walked briskly into the room, and an- 
nounced his newly arrived guest. 

" Gentlemen— our old friend Mr. Crawford." 

I looked up, and, lo ! in the person of Mr. 
Crawford I recognised the notorious Captain Elmo. 
He was elegantly dressed; and with mustaches, 
and a pair of large black whiskers, was ren- 
dered so entirely different from his ordinary ap- 
pearance as a bandit, that I was not surprised at 
the success of his artifice. 

After receiving the gratulations of his friends, 
(for such they appeared to be,) he took his seat 
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at the table, together with some of his fellow- 
passengers. 

" Are you just from the city, Mr. Crawford T 
asked one of the gentlemen who appeared to be the 
most delighted with his return. 

" No, sir ; I came only a few miles for a morn- 
ing ride." 

" We were just speaking of a robbery which was 
committed last night," continued the other. 

" Ah ! where was that ?" asked Crawford, very 
composedly. 

** Some miles hence, on the public highway. 
The person robbed, as I am informed, was a Mr. 

B , who was travelling home late at night in 

his carriage." 

" What was his loss ?" 

" Several thousand dollars in money, and some 
valuable papers." 

" The country," replied Crawford, with warmth, 
" is at this time filled with miserable outcasts, who 
are preying on the vitals of the community. It is 
a pity some of them were not hanged^ as an ex- 
ample for the others." 

" You speak truly, Mr. Crawford," added his 
friend; "and among them all, I know of none 
more deserving the halter than that Captain Elmo, 
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the leader of the banditti, of whom I have heard 
you so frequently speak." 

" Ay, he ought to be punished," coolly returned 
the. outlaw ; " and I am told preparations are mak- 
ing to scour the country in search of his retreat ?** 

"As to that I do not know ; but the afiair has 
been already too long neglected. I hope what you 
have said is true. It would be a subject of rejoic- 
ing, if he and his associates were brought to pun- 
ishment." 

The outlaw, in replying to a question asked by 
the kind hostess, who had a word and a smile for 
all present, glanced his eye upon me. For a mo- 
ment his face was blanched, and his lips quivered ; 
but soon a scowl gathered upon his countenance 
— his fierce and ungovernable temper having 
gained the mastery over his fears. He darted at 
me a look of scorn and hatred, but did not utter a 
syllable. I felt assured that he was completely in 
my power ; nevertheless, I believed that some 
discretion would be necessary in making him a 
prisoner : added to this, I had a strange inclina- 
tion to sport with my victim, before I consigned 
him to the fate he so richly merited. 

" Mr. Crawford," said I, looking him full in 
the face, " you seem to have forgotten your old 
friend ?" 
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He did not reply, nor even lift his eyes from the 
table. He seemed to be entirely unconscious that 
any one had addressed him. A general silence en- 
sued ; I took advantage of this pause, and con- 
tinued — 

^* Mr. Crawford, I hope it is not designedly that 
you refuse to notice so particular an acquaintance 
as myself?" 

'' If it be to me you are speaking/' returned the 
outlaw, looking round with a smile upon those at 
the table, " I have only to say, I never saw you be- 
fore ; you must not suppose, therefore, that I have 
treated you with neglect." 

There was a general laugh at my expense. 

" If, then, I have escaped your memory," I con- 
tinued, ** you may probably remember my compan- 
ion, the young gentleman at the other end of the 
room ?" and as I turned to look in this direction, 
I saw that Miss Florence was trembling with feai 
and terror. 

The outlaw rose from the table, and advancing 
towards me, said — 

" You must know, young man, I am not to be 
trifled with. I perceive (but from what cause I 
know not) that you desire to engage me in a quar- 
rel. In this you shall be gratified— choose your 
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second ; follow me to the outskirts of the village, 
and you shall have your choice of weapons." 

" You are obliging," said I ; " but for the present 
I shall decline your offer ;" and as 1 spoke the 
bandit moved rapidly towards the room-door — 
eager, no doubt, to make his escape. 

" Not so fast !" I exclaimed, stepping suddenly 
before him: ^'we cannot so soon dispense with 
your company." 

He paused, and looking upon me for a moment 
with a haughty and disdainful air, exclaimed, ^^ I 
laugh at your presumption !" and then, throwing 
himself into a menacing attitude, added, << Begone ! 
or I will punish you !" 

" I have obeyed you long enough," said 1 ; "it 
is now my turn — your authority must cease. 
Gentlemen," I continued, addressing myself to the 
spectators, " you see in your friend Crawford the 
desperate outlaw — Captain Elmo. It is for you 
to decide whether we shall make him a prisoner." 

I had no sooner spoken than Elmo grappled me 

by the throat. I drew a pistol from my pocket, 

and levelled it at his person ; the ball, however^ 

did not take effect. I then struck him a blow over 

the head, which for a moment stunned him.: in 

this interval I looked round for assistance, but to 

my surprise and dismay every soul had fled, ex- 
voL. II. — a 
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cepting a stout and able-bodied Irishman, who had 
been a fellow-passenger of the bandit's. He came 
to my aid ; but Elmo, finding that he would have 
to cope with so powerful an enemy, retreated to a 
window which was nearly on a level with the 
pavement, and sprang through it, before it was in 
our power to arrest him, carrying with him a por- 
tion of the shattered casement. He made his way 
unmolested through the gaping crowd which had 
already collected, turned the angle of a street, and 
bade defiance to all pursuit. 

I shall not soon forget the valour and impetu- 
osity which were displayed, when the robber had 
entirely disappeared — they might have won^Alex- 
ander new conquests, or secured to Napoleon the 
battle of Waterloo. 

A brace of pistols, and other weapons belonging 
to the outlaw, were found in the pockets of his 
overcoat, which he had thrown aside on his en- 
trance into the breakfast-room ; had it been other- 
wise, I might have paid dearly for my encounter. 
The first object which arrested my attention, after 
the outlaw's escape, was Emily : she had swooned, 
and fallen upon the floor. I carried her to an ad- 
jacent room, followed by the landlady, who began, 
as she said, to " U7ido the young gentlemavUs shirt 
collar^* that he might breathe more freely ; but 
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what was her astonishment when she saw, by 
the heaving bosom of the fair incognita, that her 
attentions had been lavished upon one of her own 
sex. Emily soon recovered ; but was so exhausted 
that she retired immediately to her chamber. I 
imitated her example, and throwing myself upon 
the bed, slept until nearly sunset. I arose, and 
hurried into the parlour, where I expected to find 
her — she was not there ; I made my way to the 
piazza, where she was promenading alone. She 
was attired in a female dress, which had been fur- 
nished by the obliging landlady. Her hair was 
neatly braided — her eye brighter — and her coun- 
tenance more animated. I could perceive, how- 
ever, that there was an air of despondency in her 
manner — a something brooding in her heart, to 
which she was not disposed to give utterance. 

" I could not sleep," said she, " and quitted my 
chamber for a walk." 

I offered her my arm, and away we rambled to 
the pleasure-grounds not far from our hotel. Here 
we seated ourselves beneath an arbour. The sun 
was just declining, and the birds were offering up 
their evening orisons from every shrub and tree. 

" Would, Emily," said I, " that you were as 
blithe and merry as those little songsters." 

" Alas !" she sighed, " it may not be : I should 
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be happy, were it only for your sake ; but I cannot 
say I know no sorrow — ^for then I should play the 
hypocrite, and my heart would belie the sentence 
of my tongue." 

" Yet, dearest, why resign yourself a willing vic- 
tim to despair ?" I asked. 

" Not a willing victim," she emphatically re- 
plied. "My sorrows have not their origin in 
trivial or every-day causes ; they spring from a 
deeper and more exhaustless source. I am not, 
indeed, the plaything of my own momentary feel- 
ings or impulses : there are certain influences con- 
trolling and shaping my destiny, which it is im- 
possible to resist" — and here she turned away her 
face, as if to conceal her emotion. 

" I understand you," I added ; " I see too plainly 
that the hopes I have so fondly cherished are never 
to be realized ; but I will not complain. Do not 
think that, by any conduct of mine, I would in- 
crease your chances of misery : I would rather 
sacrifice my own happiness, that yours might be 
the more perfect f and, as I spoke, I took her deli- 
cate hand in mine, and pressed it wildly to my lips ; 
and as she sat with her eyes bent upon the ground, 
my arm gently encircled her waist, and trem- 
blingly I clasped her to my bosom, and imprinted 
a single kiss upon her forehead. 
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Alas ! I found that Emily was in tears. She 
covered her face with her hands — her whole frame 
was apparently convulsed — and she wept, long and 
loud. 

She started at length to her feet ; she gently 
withdrew her hand, which, for a moment, was re- 
tained in mine, and walked slowly away, sobbing 
as she went. I did not follow — ^grief like hers 
was better without a witness. 

I saw her pass into the hotel. I still lingered be- 
hind. The twilight was gathering slowly around 
me. I paced the walks with hurried and imeven 
strides. At length ipy ear was arrested with a 
noise in the street. I heard angry voices, and the 
quick tramp of feet. "Down with him!" cried 
one, in a tonq louder than (he rest. I darted 
forward, and reached the plawe of conflict. Tlie 
first thing I espied was a man stretched upon the 
ground, weltering in his blood. A number of 
others were surrounding a carriage and horses, a 
short distance off. The driver was upon his seat, 
vigorously plying his whip. The horses reared 
and plunged, until they broke loose from those 
endeavouring to restrain them. Away they went 
— ^but did not proceed far, when a wheel of fhe 
carriage struck violently against a stone. The 
sudden jar burst open the door — and there — merci- 

62 
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ful God! — there was Emily in the embrace of 
Captain Despard. In another moment the car- 
riage was out of sight. 

I was frantic with desperation. I scarcely knew 
what I did. I raved like a madman. I tore my 
hair ; I stamped upon the ground. The women 
shrieked and ran away — the men, equally terri- 
fied, followed their example. 

Again I was alone. It was now nearly dark. 
I approached the first person I saw, and questioned 
him about the whole transaction . It appeared that 
Emily was walking in the piazza when the car- 
riage drew up ; that two men — one of whom 1 
knew to be Despard, and the other, from the de- 
scription, Richard Florence — quickly alighted, and 
seizing her, one by each arm, lifted her into the 
vehicle. A scuflie had ensued between them and 
the bystanders, who questioned their right to such 
a proceeding ; but the former being well armed, 
beat down their assailants, and triumphantly fied. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

But see, his face is black, and full of blood ; 

His eyeballs further out than when he lived, 

Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man : 

His hair uprearM, bis nostrils stretched with struggling ; 

His hands abroad display'd, as one that grasped 

And tugg'd for life, and was by strength subdued. 

Shakspiars. 

I PROCURED a horse, and rode towards the Flo- 
rence mansion. The night was dark, and the sky 
overclouded. I permitted my steed to move along 
at his leisure. I gave myself up to reflection, and 
revolved in my mind the various incidents of the 
day. The mystery which hung round Miss Flo- 
rence was more inexplicable than ever — I could 
not pretend to fathom it. Her flight, too, was so 
unaccountable. Whether she had been forced into 
the carriage the bystanders could not tell : it was 
evident, however, that she had made no actual re- 
sistance. Still there could have been no precon- 
certed scheme. Florence and Despard happened 
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to be passing in their carriage — they saw Enaily in 
the piazza — they sprang out of their vehicle, and, 
before she was aware, made her a prisoner. This 
appeared to be the history of the whole matter. 

A turn in the wood brought me within view of 
the mansion. I saw a light burning in one of the 
upper windows. I dismounted, secured my horse, 
and proceeded on foot. In a few moments I was 
passed on the road by a person walking at a brisk 
pace, who — owing, perhaps, to the darkness of the 
night — did not observe me. He was muttering 
incoherently to himself. I followed close at his 
heels, and listened to his soliloquy; it was in 
fiubstance as follows : — 

" What if he should refuse my claim ? — Refuse ! 
that he dare not : Richard Florence is not such a 
madman ! Besides, I will take no refusal. Neces- 
sity, says the proverb, knows no law. My former 
allowance has long ago been expended : I haven't 
a sixpence ; nay, not a farthing to bless myself. 
Florence will say I promised never to return ! But 
what of that ! — he might as well talk to the wind. 
No, no ; I wont be put off. I must have — ^let me 
see — I must have two hundred — no, that will not 
be enough — I must have five hundred dollars. 
This will be moderate. Five hundred dollars 
then will be my demand." 
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By this time my Asmodeus was directly in front 
of the mansion ; but who he was, or what the 
nature of his claim upon Florence, I had taxed 
myself in vain to conjecture. I had, nevertheless, 
my suspicions ; but they were vague and unsatis- 
factory. I thought it not improbable, indeed, that 
he had a knowledge of some secret, and perhaps 
criminal, transaction, in which Florence had been 
engaged ; and was going to take advantage of it 
to accomplish his own selfish purposes. 

The rain was now beginning to fall in large 
drops. In a few moments the growling of a dog 
brought an inmate to the mansion-door, who 
proved to be Florence himself. The dark figure 
of the stranger advanced, and stood before him in 
silence. 

" You are a late visiter !" said Florence, peering 
into his face. 

" But I hope a welcome one ?" rejoined the 
other. 

" I must know first who you are ?" 

"An old friend — ^have you forgotten me?" 

"Surely I know your voice," said Florence, 
looking at him more intently than ever. " Is it 
Lans Lawler ?" he added, in an angry and bitter 
tone. 

" Yea," was the brief response. 
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"Lans, in the name of Heaven, what has 
brought you here ?" gruffly demanded Florence. 

" Necessity, sir — ^necessity !" was the answer. 

" Why have you disregarded your promise ?" 

"My promise/" repeated Lawler, with a sneer. 
" And what is a promise, when a man is star- 
ving ?" 

" True ! true ! that may make a difference in 
your code of morals : but tell me at once the na- 
ture of your business with me." 

"Here is an empty purse," replied Lawler; 
" perhaps you can take an answer from that ?" 

" Villain ! did you not pledge yourself never to 
ask me again for money ?" 

" Richard Florence, you may as well keep your 
temper," calmly continued the other. " I dbne 
not here to seek a quarrel. I have a trifling fa- 
vour to ask, it is true, but I know you will grant 
it, sooner than have a moment's dispute." 

" I am neither to be won by entreaty, nor intim- 
idated by threats," returned Florence. " I shall 
give you nothing, because you deserve nothing at 
my hands. I have already paid you frequent 
sums; you have promised as often that each 
should be the last ; but you are always sure to re- 
turn, importunate as ever. If you are dissatisfied, 
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it is no fault of mine : those who squander their 
money must learn to be more provident." 

" Excellent advice, my good friend ! excellent 
advice ! but your dry maxims are a stale feast : 
have you nothing else to give ?" 

" No !" abruptly answered Florence. " Once 
for all, you have nothing further to expect from 
my bounty." 

"Your bounty P^ cried Lawler, with indigna- 
tion. " And to whom, pray, are you indebted for 
your wealth ?" 

" Silence, wretch !" angrily exclaimed Florence. 
" Breathe but a syllable of that, and you shall be 
punished as you deserve." 

Lawler had changed his position, so that the 
light, issuing through the half-closed door, shone 
full upon his person. I saw that he was stout and 
well made. There was nothing remarkable, how- 
ever, in his countenance, except a keen and rest- 
less eye. For a few moments he did not speak ; 
but his stern, indignant, and revengeful look 
showed that his heart was already on fire, and 
waited only for an opportunity to burst forth. He 
resumed. 

*• I hope, for your own sake, as well as mine, 
Richard Florence, that this business will be settled 
in a quiet and peaceable way. The sum I require 
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is by no means large ; but it is indispensable to 
my wants, and I must have it." 

Florence made no reply, but withdrew into the 
house, and was about to close the door. Lawler, 
however, violently enraged, thrust it wide open. 

" Dog !" he fiercely exclaimed, with a muttered 
curse — ^his chest heaving, and his fists clenched ; 
then, as if some sudden thought had flashed upon 
him, he added, in a deeper, but not less thrilling 
tone — " As sure as there is a God in heaven, you 
shall repent of this !" 

He turned on his heel, and walked slowly away, 
with a firm step and a lofty bearing. He seemed, 
indeed, like one who felt that he had the power 
to glut his vengeance in its most direful form — to 
spurn as he himself had been spurned — to blight, 
and blast, and wither up the object of his unap- 
peasable hatred. 

Lawler had scarcely departed when Florence 
was joined by another person, who came out of 
the house, closing after him the door. This I 
knew to be Despard, although I could scEircely dis- 
cern his features. They remained on the steps, 
and commenced a whispered conversation. 

" Is he gone ?" inquired the new-comer. 

"Yes," replied Florence, listening for a mo- 
'went — " I hear him scrambUng over the fence." 
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" Do you think he is on his way to the cot- 
tage?" 

" Without a doubt ! he has just returned to tlie 
neighbourhood, and it is a long time since he has 
seen his wife." 

" Is there no danger of his betraying us ?" asked 
Despard. 

" I should think not," replied Florence. " And 
yet, there is no knowing — I think I never saw so 
fiendish a look — the horrid glare of his eye almost 
startled me." 

" Had we not better silence him ?" continued 
Despard. " Dead men tell no tales." 

" A dreadful extremity !" ejaculated Florence. 

" I grant it," continued the other ; " but not the 
less unavoidable. If Lawler reaches the cottage, 
enraged as he is, he may acquaint Meg with the 
long-cherished secret — and then the game will be 
all up with youy^ laying a strong emphasis upon 
the last word. 

" Grods ! do you think so ?" 

« I know it." 

" Then we must follow instantly." 

" Let the task be mine. You had better remain 
to guard the house. That devilish Paul Ulric 
may return.** 

** True ! he is our evil genius, and seems to be 
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everywhere present. I'll keep an eye over hirrij 
while you take care of Lawler, Lose not a mo- 
ment ; I shall wait anxiously for your return." 

" If I overtake him, you may be sure I'll make 
quick work ; but the night is too dark to promise 
success." 

» Florence withdrew into the house, while Des- 
pard started off to accompUsh his dreadful purpose. 

I followed, so as not to be observed. My chief 
object was to prevent the intended murder. I 
would then unbosom myself to Lawler, and, if pos- 
sible, obtain his confidence. In this way I should 
probably learn the nature of the intimacy subsist- 
ing between Florence and Despard ; and why 
they were so much in dread of Lawler's betraying 
them. Emily, moreover, presented herself still 
more forcibly to my mind. Might she not, in- 
deed — when the veil was torn aside which had so 
long shrouded her — be represented in a new as- 
pect — not the less pure, or artless, or endearing— 
but a being of a higher and a better order, claim- 
ing kindred with those who alone could confer the 
honour they would receive by such an acknow- 
ledgment ? 

These were the reflections which occupied my 
mind, as I threaded the path leading towards the cot- 
tage. Despard was some distance ahead, walking 
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with rapid strides. He seemed impatient for the 
consummation of liis blood-thirsty design. Once, 
in his hurry, he stumbled and fell to the ground ; 
he quickly rose, however, with a furious oath, which 
thrilled to my inmost soul. I instinctively grasped 
my pistol, as if it was my own hfe which had been 
so fearfully menaced. He again proceeded, and as 
I caught ghmpses of his dark and rapidly advancing 
figure, I need not say that a superstitious awe crept 
over me, and I felt that the doom of Lawler was al- 
ready sealed. 

We were now traversing the woods through 
which we were obliged to pass. The path was so 
intricate, that I was soon left far behind Despard — 
he being much better acquainted with its windings 
than myself. Finally he disappeared, and I was 
about to retrace my steps, as the moon broke out 
from a heavy, sweeping mass of clouds, which ena- 
bled me to proceed with greater rapidity. 

I walked briskly on ; at length I reached an open 
space, covered here and there with stunted oaks. 
This was probably not more than a hundred yards 
from the cottage. The scene was peculiarly wild 
and desolate. I glanced my eye over it, and saw at 
the farther extremity the tall form of Despard, dart- 
ing into the underwood, where he was again lost 
to my sight. 

A minute had scarcely elapsed, when I heard a 
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piercing cry, succeeded by the crack of a pistoVand 
a heavy, stifled groan. I hastened forward, and as 
I approached the spot where Despard had just dis- 
appeared, I saw in the bright moonlight, a short dis- 
tance before me, the figure of a man stretched at 
full length upon the ground. A single look assured 
mc that it was Lawler. I advanced, and took his 
hand; it fell heavily from my grasp. His pulse 
was stilled — the struggle was already over. I saw 
a frightful gash upon the side of his head, and the 
warm blood was streaming from it in a current. 

I turned in disgust from this horrid 3pectacle, and 
walked slowly away. I had not proceeded far, 
however, when I saw a light flashing among the 
trees. It appeared to be a considerable distance off 
— but gradually drew nearer. I discerned at length, 
that it was a torch borne in the hand of an old wo- 
man, who, I was not surprised to find, was Meg Law- 
ler herself. She probably had heard the report of 
the pistol, and left her cottage to see who was invad- 
ing her domains at this unseasonable hour. She 
continued to advance — ^looking hurriedly about her 
in every direction — without observing the prostrate 
body, until nearly at the point of stumbling over it. 
She probably supposed that it was some unfortunate 
wretch who had been benighted, and without be- 
traying much alarm, except the involuntary fear of 
the moment, said-— 
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f Have you no home, man, that the trees are 
your only shelter ? — ^Ha ! there's blood upon your 
face! — ^Merciful father! what butchery is this?" 
and here she stooped down, and held the light full 
in his face. 

I shall not soon forget the scream she gave at 
that instant. It went fearftilly through the deso- 
late woods, and a dozen echoes gave back the 
startling sound. Had the griefs and sorrows of 
her whole life been crowded into a single moment, 
her agony — when she first recognised the fea- 
tures of her long absent husband — could not have 
been more intense — ^more overpowering. She 
threw herself convulsively upon his body, and 
wildly kissing his blood-stained lips, said, in a half- 
articulate voice — 

" Oh, my poor Lans, why have they murdered 
you ? Must my old heart be seared and blighted 
with this new calamity ! Oh God I better had I 
been struck down, and sent to my long home. 
How little did I think, when I heard that fear- 
ful cry, that I was listening to the death-shriek of 
my husband ! But Meg will not weep ! They 
say she has a heart of stone — and so, she must 
not shed a tear. I feel thy warm blood, Lans, 
upon my lips — ^but it is a sweet morsel — a sweet 
morsel !" Here she partly rose up — ^presenting a 
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most frightful aspect. * Her hands were red as 
crimson, and her thin gray locks, which had dab- 
bled in her husband's blood, fell in heavy masses 
over her skinny and withered face. 

By the feeble rocking of her body, I thought it 
doubtful whether she would long survive this pain- 
ful scene. I stepped forward, and laid my hand 
upon her shoulder. She clutched me violently by 
the arm ; and pointing with her gory finger to the 
dead body of Lawler, exclaimed in a raised and 
angry voice — 

" Is this your work ?" but perceiving who I was, 
added, in a^milder tone, " Excuse roe — I did not 
know you. I am sick — sick ! — My head is dizzy ! 
— where am I ? — Oh God ! I am dying ! — ^Lans 
— where are you, Lans ? — why don't you speak ? 
— poor — poor Meg ! — hark ! — what is that ? — there 
he goes ! — there — there — " 

With these broken exclamations, she almost in- 
stantly expired, leaving me the melancholy wit- 
ness of her and her husband's untimely end. 

I set off for a neighbouring magistrate's — ^made 
known the facts to which I had been an eye-wit- 
ness — and, with some entreaty, persuaded the 
squire and two inmates of his house to quit their 
beds, and accompany me to the Florence mansion. 

When we arrived there it was nearly sunrise. 
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We knocked several times at the door, but our 
summons was not replied to. Everything was 
still and silent. At length, the intrepid squire — 
eager, perhaps, to make a display of his bravery, 
or his little brief authority — picked up a heavy bil- 
let of wood, lying near at hand, and, with a single 
stroke, burst it open. 

We made our way into the house ; we passed 
from one room to another in quick succession. 
The furniture was neatly arranged — everything 
was in its proper order — ^but not a soul was to be 
found. We searched the garret — the cellar — we 
left not a corner unexplored — but all to no pur- 
pose. The house was tenantless — the inmates, one 
and all, had fled. 

I looked about for some relic of Miss Florence. 
My eye at length rested upon a neatly bound vol- 
ume ; I took it up ; it was a small collection of 
poems. On the title-page was written in pencil — 
" Emily Florence." In turning over the leaves, I 
found that several passages had been marked ; they 
were all pervaded by a gloomy and melancholy 
spirit. I clasped the volume to my lips, and treas- 
ured it up as a rich jewel, in remembrance of her 
to whom it had belonged. 

We quitted the house, and went in search of the 
dead bodies, that we might prepare them for burial. 
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They were Ipng, undisturbed, as when I had left 
them a few hours previous. The sun was darting 
his rays full upon them through the tall trees : 
their faces were ghastly and livid ; and a swarm 
of insects had already collected to enjoy their ho- 
lyday feast. We stood around them for several 
minutes in silence ; or, if we spoke at all, it was 
almost in a whisper : such is the solemnity which 
we naturally feel in the presence of the dead. 

When I arrived at Essex that afternoon, I found 
Dingee O'Dougherty walking the streets. He had 
already received his promised reward, and was 
only waiting, he said, to bid me farewell. He was 
much grieved to hear that our trouble had all been 
in vain ; and had no doubt that Florence and his 
daughter would take passage in the next packet for 
England, or France, or some other place, and^ as 
he was about to sail for Europe himself, he would 
be " extremely happy" to afford me every possible 
information concerning them. Thus we parted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Some grief shows much of love ; 

But much of grief shows still some want of wit. 

Shakspeabb. 

But yet, oh, ye^ 
Thy form is graven on my soul 
With Memory's pencil. 

Robert Morris. 

I have a few Reading and Writing Groans upon hand, which 
1*11 now see whether I can get through, as I first intended. 

Beresford. 

I NEVER had much difficulty in reconciling my- 
self to a misfortune — especially when I knew it to 
be remediless. In this respect I am somewhat 
singular ; I never brood long over my sorrows ; I 
am a convert to that philosophy which teaches 
that there is no misfortune, except that which we 
seriously regard as such. 

" What equal torment to the grief of mind, 
And pining anguish hid in gentle heart, 
That inly feeds itself with thoughts unkind, 
And nourisheth her own consuming smart?" 

It is true I am sometimes melancholy; but 
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melancholy with me is as the radiant sunlight^ 
imparting a hue of gladness to everything around 
— a silver and sparkling fountain, in which the 
soul laves itself, and comes forth purified and re- 
freshed. 

^< There is a mood, 
(I sing not to the vacant and the young,) 
There is a kindly mood of melancholy, 
That wings the soul, and points her to the skies.'* 

Miss Florence had gone — I knew not whither. 
I was well enough convinced, however, that she 
was destined to an existence separate from mine, 
although I continued to cherish a vague and ro- 
mantic hope, that we might yet enjoy each other's 
society without fear or molestation. So much for 
the dreamings of an enthusiast. 

I shut myself in my room, and wept, in the an* 
guish of my heart, like a child. The hours flew — 
my tears were at length dried ; but I was like a 
being inanimate : I neither moved nor spoke ; I 
might have been compared to a statue with only 
the outward and visible marks of grief. 

Days passed; the clouds which had hovered 
around me gradually dispersed ; my spirits became 
more elastic and buoyant : I was a new creature. 

A week elapsed. I walked forth to enjoy the 
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pure air. I remember well how beautiful was the 
morning. The sun had just risen, and was pouring 
a flood of golden light over the far-oflF hills ; the 
long grass in the meadows was gemmed with dew, 
and the hedges sparkled as if a myriad of dia- 
monds had been scattered among their branches. 

I stole along the margin of a wood, listening to 
the sweet carolling of the birds ; at length I came 
to a rivulet — I stooped down to slake my thirst — 
I caught the reflection of my pale and ghastly 
visage, and started back with horror. My hair 
was disordered — my cheeks sunken — ^my counte- 
nance haggard. 

I went on my way, however, with a lighter 
heart. I rambled about the fields until noonday, 
gathering flowers, and whistling in concert with 
the lark. As I returned, I looked again into the 
rivulet ; my cheeks by this time were flushed ; my 
eye had not the same unearthly glare. I went 
home, threw myself upon the bed, and slept until 
midnight. 

When I awoke, the moon was shining brightly 
through my chamber window. My thoughts 
rested involuntarily upon Emily. I recalled the 
delicious moments we had spent together ; I re- 
membered, indeed, when I had gazed upon the 
star-lit heavens with her leaning upon my arm. 
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and all was gladness, and hope, and joy i but now, 
alas ! she was snatched from my presence, and the 
earth seemed a dreary and desolate waste. 

The morning came. I set out for the valley 
where she had so lately resided. I retraced her 
accustomed walks — I clambered the rocks which 
she had clambered before me, and with ineffable 
pleasure gazed upon every tree and shrub which 
had been hallowed by her presence. I plucked 
a beautiful rose over which I had seen her stand, 
and clasping it passionately to my lips, saw how 
fit an emblem it was of my disappointed hopes. 

Months rolled away. I was wholly changed; 
Emily but seldom occupied my thoughts ; my mind 
was engrossed with other and far different objects. 
I was eager to play my part in the great drama of 
existence — to go forth from the seclusion of a vil- 
lage life — to assume a new character, and build my- 
self — a NAME ! Such, indeed, was my ambition. 

" Glory's a great thing /" so says Lord By- 
ron ; and such to me did it now appear. But how 
was it to be achieved ? Here was the difficulty. 
It is a grievous thing when young ambition is at a 
loss how to win its laurels. This was precisely 
my dilemma. I had somewhere read that genius id 
an attribute equally adapted to all pursuits, only re- 
quiring to be properly directed at the onset to ac- 
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complish its aim ; and not doubting that I was a 
genius — and that, too, of the highest order — I thought 
it only expedient to determine the nature of my pur- 
suits, and then success would as surely crown my 
efforts. 

My resolution was finally taken. I was resolved 
to fill— 

" A certain portion of uncertain paper," 

and be content to leave the rest to immortality. 
Another question, however, started itself. What 
should I write that would be most likely to win me 
celebrity ? a book of travels or a volume of poetry ? 

" Neither ! neither !" responded my better genius ; 
" the public prefer works of fiction ; you must be in 
the fashion, therefore, and write a novel P' 

I commenced my task without a moment's de- 
lay. An attractive title was the first thing to be ob- 
tained. Without this my labours would be in vain. 
An ill-chosen title is sufiicient to condemn the best 
of books. Never does an author exhibit his taste 
and skill more than in this particular. Just think 
for a moment of the Frenchman's version of Doc- 
tor Johnson's " Rambler^ into " Le Chevalier Er- 
rant ;" and what was still more laughable, his inno- 
cently addressing the author by the appellation of 
Mr. Vagabond ! 

VOL. IL — I 
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By-the-way, the modern fanatics were somewhat 
remarkable in the choice of their titles. Take for 
examples the following : — " The Shop of the Spir- 
itual Apothecary," and, ^* Some fine Baskets baked 
in the oven of Charity, carefully conserved for the 
Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, 
and the sweet Swallows of Salvation." 

Apropos of titles. Now for the adopted one 
of my novel. It was suggested by the keeper of a 
circulating library, whom I particularly consulted 
upon this subject. It ran thus: — "The Haunted 
Castle ; or, the Seven Assassinations." 

" Believe me," said the Hbrarian, " it will make 
your fortune — ^I mean the title." An experienced 
bibliopolist also assured me that the " book would 
be purchased, if it was only for the murders." 

Under these favourable auspices my work was 
commenced. The opening of the first chapter in- 
troduced a solitary horseman, wrapped in a long 
cloak, winding his way slowly around the brow of 
a mountain, somewhere in Germany. He was evi- 
dently in disguise ; no part of his face could be seen 
except a long mustache peeping out from the folds 
of his cloak. A description was also given of one 
of his spurs, besides some shrewd conjectures as to 
his motives in ric^pg so near the top of a mountain. 

With this air^ mystery, the horseman next ap- 
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pears, just at the setting of the sun, in a deep val- 
ley. Here he dismounts, coughs three times, goes 
to a pool near at hand, and drinks out of a small 
leathern cup of rare and curious workmanship. As 
he raises it to his mouth, a diamond ring is seen to 
sparkle on his finger. This, of course, is a proof 
that he is somebody of higher rank than might be 
inferred from his coarse and inferior garb. Finally, 
he turns aside firom the main road, strikes into a 
secret path, and is soon lost among the rocks. 

At length, the hero (who, of course, is the gen- 
tleman introduced on horseback) makes his way to 
a castle, said to be haunted, where he has come for 
the laudable purpose of rescuing his bethrothed, a 
young lady of seventeen, who has been immured 
by her parents because of her determination to 
marry against their wishes. 

The denouement of the story may easily be im- 
agined ; I will not, therefore, detain the reader with 
umieeessary details. One thing, however, is wor- 
thy of notice, viz. the description of a moonlight 
scene where the lovers meet after a long separation. 
The lady, be it known, had been residing for some 
weeks at her uncle's in the country. The lover re- 
ceived this intelligence, and hastened thither. He ar- 
rived about dusk, and concealed Umself among some 
trees until he heard the clock strfte ten. The family 
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by this time had retired to rest — everything was 
silent. He cautiously approached the house. At 
length he saw a light breaking through some vines 
which clustered about a window. His pulse quick- 
ened ; he was bewildered — stupified. He had sense 
enough, however, to discover that he was leaning 
against a tree. By ascending this, he might dis- 
cover who was in the apartment. Up he sprang, 
and carefiilly parting the luxuriant vines, ventured 
to look in. Oh, ecstasy ! There, indeed, was his 
beloved, preparing for her night's repose. For his 
life he could not turn away his eyes. He continued 
to gaze until she was on the point of extinguishing 
the light. He made a slight rustling among the 
vines; it attracted her attention. Presently she 
came forward^ and stood at the window ; she did 
not, however, perceive him. Their faces were but 
a few feet apart ; softly he whispered his own name. 
She blushed deeply, as might have been expected. 
He hastened down the tree, and procured a ladder, 
which he placed at the window. In a few minutes 
she descended, supported in his arms, to the ground. 
They walked about the lawn until nearly daylight, 
exchanging vows and protestations of love. He 
then assisted her up the ladder, and pressing her 
once more to his bosom, went sorrowfully away. 
Page after page was thrown from my pen, until, 
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at lengthy the novel was finished. Then came the 
work of revision. This was a serious labour. Nev- 
ertheless, I went enthusiastically to work. If there 
was a deficiency, I endeavoured to supply it ; if 
there were inaccuracies of diction, I corrected and 
polished. A sentiment questionable in its moral 
tendency was qualified, or altogether expunged. 
If I availed myself of incidents, that to some might 
have appeared indelicate, it was with the hope of 
conveying a just moral. I painted vice in such a 
way that its hideousness might appal, and repre- 
sented virtue in colours as glowing as her own rain- 
bow hues. 

At length, with the exception of the preface, my 
book was completed. This was the greatest diffi- 
culty of all. I certainly proved myself to be one 
of those persons described by Disraeli, who could 
compose volumes more skilfully than write a single 
preface. "Oh, for a friend like Cicero!" I ex* 
claimed, " who had a volume of prefaces always on 
hand, and ready for use, that I might select one at 
my leisure." But no such good fortune was mine ; 
I was compelled to rely upon my own resources, 
I seized my pen afresh, and for the ensuuig three 
days was engaged in this arduous duty. At the 
end of that time I had written more than fifty pre- 
faces and introductions, none of which, however, 
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were to my taste. They were, altogether, a curious 
medley ; and that posterity may hare its due, I will 
subjoin one or two specimens. 

SPECIMEN FIRST. 

*' An author, nowadays, would as soon think of 
going to church without his coat, as to publish his 
book without a preface. I have determined, there- 
fore, not to be unlike my brethren of the quill ; for 
I certainly believe with the Italians, that a preface 
is La salsa del libro — the sauce of the book — that 
is, if it be well written : in the present instance, 
however, if the sauce should prove inferior, it is 
hoped that the principal dishes will be found sa- 
voury and agreeable. Like a French cook, I have 
prepared something for every palate ; and if I have 
failed in my efforts to please, it will surely not be 
for the want of variety.'' 

SPECIMEN SECOND. 

" This volume was written as an experiment. 
If it succeeds, I may furnish the public with some- 
thing more substantial ; if it does not, why, I am 
altogether indifferent about it. I do not write for 
a livelihood ; I claim the privilege, therefore, of 
writing as I please. If my labours are not appre- 
ciated, I shall set it down to the stupidity of my 
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readers. Happily, I am somewhat independent — 
a rare attribute for an author. I care but httle for 
the world's opinion ; I am as callous to censure, as 
I am indifferent to praise. If I hved in a garret, 
as is generally the fate of scribblers, and was obliged 
to subsist upon cold water and stale biscuit, I 
might assume a different tone ; but as the case is 
different, I shall speak and act as my inclination 
serves. I would write more, did I not think I had 
written too much already; and with this good 
understanding between the reader and myself, I 
affectionately take my leave ** 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A temperate, wise, and learned criticiflm. 

Bishop Kiko. 

I CRAMMED the ** Haunted Castle" into my 
pocket, and went out in search of a reviewer. I 
deemed it prudent to hear the suggestions of some 
competent friend, before my visit to a bookseller. 
But who could I select in the little town of Essex? 
My old tutor, Deacon Wafer, was the only person 
who occurred to me ; but he being a zealous mem- 
ber of the church, I had but little to expect from 
this quarter. Nevertheless, I could not get the 
deacon out of my head, and to him I immediately 
posted. On my way, however, I remembered that 
in one of his exhortations a week or two previous, 
he had inveighed most bitterly against the prac- 
tice of novel-reading. This was almost an extin- 
guisher to my hopes ; I was about to retrace my 
steps, but thinking, perhaps, that the deacon's 
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scruples might be overcome by the promise of a 
reward, I resumed my way. As I approached the 
house, I saw him standing in the door ; a few 
minutes longer and we were quietly seated in his 
" best parlour." 

Deacon Wafer was always a remarkably thin, 
melancholy-looking man ; but on this occasion he 
appeared more doleful than ever. We have already 
said that he had ten children ; and this» in h^ own 
pious way, he regarded as a serious calamity ; his 
petition, moreover, that he might not have an in- 
crease of family, had been totally disregarded ; for 
at the moment of my entrance, he was complain- 
ing that another Wafer had just been added to 
th6 already large collection — ^making, in the aggre- 
gate, eleven. 

There were many circumstances which ren- 
dered the present a favourable opportunity for the 
accomplishment of my purpose. I told him, at 
length, that I had come to solicit a particular fa- 
vour. He answered, that he would be happy to 
render me any service in his power. Thus en- 
couraged, I resumed — 

" You must know," said I, adjusting my cravat, 
" that I have turned author, and desire your opin- 
ion of my book before it goes to press.** 
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" What have you been writing ?" asked he, with 
a smile playing about his moody lips. 

" Oh, nothing at all," I answered ; " that is, a 
mere trifle," pulling out a large roll of manuscript 
from my pocket. 

The deacon began to shiver, as if in the act of 
taking a shower-bath. "My sight," quoth he, 
" has become so much impaired of late, that I can 
scarcely distinguish one letter from another. You 
must excuse me, therefore, from giving your work 
a perusal. I have no doubt, however, that it is 
written with taste and ability." 

I did not regard his apologies or compUments, 
but held before him the title page, written in large 
Roman capitals. He took it into his hand, and 
read in a slow, deliberate voice — 

"*The Haunted Castle; or, the Seven Assas- 
sinations.' What impiety is this ?" he added, fix- 
ing upon me his keen, dancing little eyes. 

"Pray, sir," I replied, "do not be ofiended. I 
wish to teach the world a moral in a new way. 
My intentions are undeniably good. Render me 
your assistance in this commendable scheme, and 
you shall be liberally rewarded. (The deacon 
smiled.) Your only task will be to run over the 
pages, and correct any little inaccuracy. The 
story is fictitious, but I have chosen it to imbody 
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some excellent moral truths, which could not be so 
advantageously disseminated in any other way." 

The deacon gave me to understand that he 
comprehended my meaning. 

"You are acquainted," I resumed, " with many 
of the popular Greek and Latin phrases, which 
you might sprinkle throughout my book. I am 
by no means pedantic ; but there is nothing like 
an appearance of learning, you know." 

"A very sensible remark," said the deacon. 
" Your request shall be attended to. I shall be out 
of town for the next fortnight ; but I will take 
your manuscript with me, and, as soon as possible, 
send you a written opinion of its merits. By-the- 
way, it need not be known that I have undertaken 
the censorship of your novel ?" 

" Oh, by no means," I replied. " Only do not 
forget the Greek and Latin. A little Hebrew might 
not be amiss ! This is a wise world, Deacon 
Wafer." 

A week after the good man's departure, I re- 
ceived from him a long letter, containing his crit- 
icisms on my work, together with some general 
hints, which I shall transcribe for the reader's 
benefit. 

DEACON wafer's CRITICISMS. 

^< To sit in judgment upon the productions of an- 
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Other, is, at all times, my dear young friend, an 
unpleasant task. If you censure at all, it must be 
sparingly ; otherwise you are sure to be despised 
for your pains. But this is foreign to our subject. 
You want my opinion of your novel. The work 
I have certainly perused with high satisfaction ; 
although I must confess that my little sagacity did 
not enable me to discover its moral tendency. I 
make this remark because you so particularly al- 
luded to it at our late interview. You had chosen 
this^disguise, you said, ^ to imbody some excellent 
moral truths, which could not be so advantageously 
made known in any other way.' 

" I will commence, however, at the Alpha, and 
proceed regularly to the Omega. The first thing 
to be noticed is the title. This is well-chosen. It 
cannot fail to prove attractive. The very idea of 
a haunted castie — with its crumbling walls, its 
broken arches, its secret recesses, its dim and ta- 
pestried rooms, with now and then a ghost flitting 
from one apartment to another — is quite sufficient 
to excite the reader's interest. As to the seven 
<issassinatix)7is, I presume (although I was not at 
the trouble of enumerating) that you have the full 
number. 

" Your motto from the Hebrew is excellent. It 
will do much credit to your taste. My only fear 
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is, that you will have but few readers who under- 
stand the language. There is nothing, however, 
as you yourself say, like making the world believe 
that we are learned. Establish a reputation for 
wisdom, and it matters not how grossly ignorant 
we are. 

"The dedication I very much admire — it is 
neat, sprightly, and much to the point The lady 
who has received the honour will, no doubt, con- 
tribute greatly to the success of your book. By- 
the-by, have you not been too glowing in your 
apostrophe to her eyes ? I merely make the sug- 
gestion. 

" Your first chapter is exceedingly clever and 
well written. There is no useless ornament — nx) 
unmeaning bombast : everything is presented in 
the garb of simplicity. You are, moreover, pecu- 
liarly happy in the management of your incidents. 
The solitary horseman will rivet the reader's atten- 
tion ; the mystery, too, which you have so happily 
thrown around him, will excite an additional in- 
terest. Indeed, you have shown in the very out- 
set that you possess no inconsiderable poittdA of 
dramatic talent — an indispensable attribute ip a 
succesigful novelist. 

" Will you allow me to make an objeoAMfl la 
your hero falling so frequently in love ? fif tll|8 

▼OL, II.— K ^ 
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respect he is certainly an enthusiast. You will 
think of this at your leisure. 

'* The moonlight scene, where the lovers are in- 
troduced, is not altogether to my taste — I allude 
more especially to the incident of the chamber. 
It is, however, sufficiently romantic, and it may 
be that I am fastidious in my objections. I have 
already discovered that my notions of propriety 
are but little in accordance with the present re- 
finement of the age ; but this you can readily for- 
give — only do not accuse me of hypercriticism. 

" I have occasionally, as you will perceive, in- 
troduced a Greek and Latin phrase into your 
work ; and corrected others, when I found them 
to be erroneous. 

" Your version of a favourite passage in Homer, 
although clever enough, is not entirely equal to 
Pope's, as you seem inclined to think. Is it 
judicious to contrast the respective translations ? 
It might be regarded by some as a species of af- 
fectation. Moreover, would it not be better to 
leave out your letter from the Persian ? or, is 
there a reasonable hope that your book will be 
some day introduced among the Orientals ? 

" Some of your comparisons are probably not 
as natural as they should be. I am not aware that 
the blushes of a lady's cheek can justly be com- 
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pared to the lightning ; nor do I think that the 
' throbbing of the brain' is at all similar to ' an 
earthquake.' You have also likened a woman's 
tears to the ' rushing of a cataract' — the heavings 
of her bosom to the ' restless ocean' — her wailings 
to the ' angry tempest' — the glance of her eye to 
a ' sunbeam' — her smile to a * summer's cloud' — 
and, to end the climax, you say, in speaking of 
your heroine, that ' her laugh was like silver.* I 
know that writers, both young and old, are liable 
in this respect to go astray ; but they should re- 
member that the beauty of metaphorical language 
is its elegant simplicity. 

" I will also call your attention to an incident 
which, it occurred to me, did not come within the 
range of probability. Your hero is immured in a 
prison, where it is perfectly dark ; and notwith- 
standing this, he is enabled to read a letter from his 
mistress without the slightest difficulty. Would 
it not have been better to furnish him with a lamp, 
or let in the sunlight through a crevice, or some-^ 
thing of that sort ? The evil disposed may take 
advantage of these discrepancies. 

" You may glean some useful hints from the 
following extract, which I have taken from one of 
the old poets. 
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< Chronologen, manj of them, are so fantasticv 
As when they bring a captain to the combat. 
Lifting up his revengeful arm to dispart 
The head of his enemy, they'll hold up 
His arms so long, till they have bestow'd three 
Or four pages in describing the gold 
Hilt of his threat'ning falchion ; so that, 
In ray fancy, the reader may well wonder 
His adversary stabs him not before ' 
He strikes.' 



Trublet somewhere observes — ^ The more there 
are beauties, and great beauties/m a work, I am the 
less surprised to find faults, and great faults. 
When you say of a work that it has many faults, 
that decides nothing : and I do not know by this 
whether it is execrable or excellent. You tell me 
of another, that it is without any faults ; if your 
account be just, it is certain the work cannot be ex- 
cellent.' 

''Adopting this as my text, I shall not say that 
your book is without faults : it has many and great 
faults : it also has its . beauties, which itiore than 
counterbalance its defects." 

Thus ended the deacon's criticisms, with which I 
should have been well enough satisfied, but for his 
strictures upon my favourite moonlight scene, which 
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cost me more labour than all the book beside. I 
did not entirely disregard his suggestions, however, 
either in this or other respects, and went cheerfully 
to work to remedy the more prominent defects. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A book's a book, if there's nothing in it. 

Btbon. 

He dressed well, rode a fine steed, and entertained his firiendt 
in a most sumptuous manner. 

The Poor Nobleman. 

At length my novel was ready for publication. 
To accomplish this, I must go to one of the princi- 
pal cities. I decided at length upon . I 

made known my intention to my father. He smiled, 
gave me some good advice, and a-liberal draft upon 
his banker; the latter of which I probably received 
more thankfully than the former. 

Arrived at my journey's end, I engaged a suit of 

apartments in • — street, aiid ordered a supply 

of champaign to welcome my friends. The ser- 
vices of a fashionable tailor were also put in requi- 
sition, for I had learned, that 

<« To be well drest, 

Will very often supersede the rest,'^ 
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The time arrived that I designed to pay my re- 
spects to a bookseller. The gentleman whom I had 
singled out for this purpose was reputed the most 
liberal and extensive in the trade. I found him in 
his office, turning over some papers. I frankly, and 
without ceremony, made known the object of my 
visit : he replied by gravely shaking his head. 

" Then you cannot give me any encouragement ?" 
I remarked. 

" I am afraid not," he answered. " We could 
not risk the publication of your book, unless you 
had acquired some previous reputation." 

" How, then," I asked, " is an author to succeed, 
if he can find no one to publish his first produc- 
tion r 

" True, enough !" replied he, shrugging up his 
shoulders with the most provoking nonchalance* 

I felt very like an icicle. 

" You have yet to learn," continued the publisher, 
^' that bookmaking is a beggarly business, especially 
if the author be an American." 

** An American /" I repeated in astonishment.^ 

" Yes, sir," answered the bibliopolist. " An Amer- 
ican cannot expect to be appreciated by his coun- 
trymen — ^it is all a farce." 

" This is lamentable indeed," I returned. ** But 
there are surely some American books with which 
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the public are delighted ? take for instance the new 
novel which you lately published." 

" I grant that a large edition went off in a few 
weeks, and a second is now in press ; but it is a 
work of a peculiar character ; it has a large supply 
of murders and love intrigues, which are always 
eagerly sought after by the public." 

" Then, in forming your opinion of a novel sub- 
mitted for inspection, you ascertain, in the first place, 
the number of murders and love intrigues which it 
contains ?" 

<* It is, indeed, a truth," answered the publisher, 
" that the more demoralizing the fiction, the greater 
the avidity with which it is generally received. 
We are sadly depraved in this respect. There is 
no longer any independence in criticism. .We want 
a few faithful labourers in the vineyard of literature 
to root out the noxious weeds which infest it." 

I felt in no humour for a lecture — however sage 
or agreeable — and made my exit as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Thus foiled in my first attempt, I consoled my- 
self with the hope that I should be more successful 
in the second. I had adopted a wrong system : I 
had gone to work like an unskilful artist, daubing 
the canvass before I traced the outlines of the pic- 
ture. I relied solely on my own merit, (if merit I 
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had,) without reflecting that it would avail but lit- 
tle apart from some collateral aid. In truth, the 
world is too often misled by arrogance and vain 
pretension. The rhymes of a lord are certain to be 
more highly prized than the sonnets of a ploughboy. 
Let all who are ambitious of literary distinction re- 
member this. There is so much vanity, and so 
little discrimination among mankind, that it scarcely 
requires an eflbrt to deceive them. 

I procured an introduction into a few of the most 
distinguished families : everywhere I was cordially 
received. All seemed proud of my acquaintance ; 
my friends daily increased ; I was universally flat- 
tered and caressed. 

I began at length to ask myself why I had be- 
come so great a favourite. The mystery was easily 
solved ; I was the son of an English baronet, and 
nothing more was required to make me an object of 
admiration, especially among the ladies. 

The men, however, soon became envious and 
jealous. " The so much talked of baronet, was 
once a soap-boiler /" said a pert coxcomb, who had 
taken an insuperable aversion to me, because I had 
been presented by his lady-love with a rose, as 
we were promenading of an afternoon in the gar- 
den. 

This report was nearly a death-blow to my hopes. 
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Mr. , one of the leaders of the ton, to whose 

daughter I had made love, immediately cut my ac- 
quaintance. I was afterward informed, howevfer, 
that he himself had originally been a boot black ! 
I breathed with less diiGculty. 

There was but one way, however, by which I 
could effectually vindicate my character : this was 
to send my enemy a challenge. I lost no time, and 
my challenge was promptly accepted. We chose 
our seconds, and repaired to the field of honour. 
We fought at five paces. My adversary missed his 
aim ; he was completely in my power. I resolved, 
however, to be merciful ; I took aim at his left ear, 
and blew it entirely away. 

My " good name" was re-established; my society 
was more than ever courted. Not a word that 
had been spoken of my parentage was believed — 
even the boot black sent in his apology, and desired 
to be reinstated in my favour. 

Meanwhile I did not entirely forget my book : I 
read passages of it occasionally to distinguished 
friends, Vho scarcely knew which was the more 
deserving of their encomiums — that, or my chamr 
paig7u Both, however, they declared superlative. 

One morning, as I was ruminating in my study 
on the subject of my enterprise, the following note 
was put into my hands. It was from the pub- 
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lisher whom I had previously called upon — it ran 
thus : — 

"My Dear Sir, 
*' You spoke to me of a novel which you have 
ready for publication. When I first saw you I had 
no knowledge of your capabilities as a writer ; 
since that time I have heard your production 
highly spoken of. 

** Let me hear from you Jlgain.' 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 



u 



«* P.S. — If convenient, dine with me to-day at 

my residence in street, near the . Three 

o'clock is our usual dinner hour. I shall expect 
you.** 

At the appointed time I made my way to the 
publisher's. He received me cordially; and, as 
astrologers sometimes read their fortunes in the 
stars, so did I interpret mine from the warm pres- 
sure of his hand. He invited me into his library, 
where we remained, looking over some of the 
new publications, until dinner was announced. 

We were joined at the table, among other mem- 
bers of his family, by one of his nieces, a sensible 
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and rather pretty young lady of eighteen. The 
conversation turned upon books. 

" Who is your favourite among American au- 
thors ?" said I, addressing myself to the niece. 

" Washington Irving," she replied : " his Sketch 
Book is so delightful. Tlie story of the Broken 
Heart is worth all he ever wrote." 

So much, thought I, for the romance of a young 
lady. 

The publisher interrupted us by saying, " I have 
some thoughts of reviving Brockden Brown: 
what think you of the enterprise? He was at 
one time very much admired." 

** Yes ; but like everybody else, has his faults," 
I replied. 

** His productions, however," continued the pub- 
lisher, '* are not deficient in interest. It is true, he 
imitates Godwin in style, without equalling him in 
power ; but this cannot be a serious objection ; we 
must take him for what he is worth. He is, 
moreover, too diffuse ; he describes every thing in 
the same elaborate style — nothing is left for the 
reader's imagination. He relates the most trivial 
incident with as much solemnity as he does the 
horrors of a pestilence. Nevertheless, he is a 
powerful writer ; and there are none, perhaps, who 
are better acquainted with the human heart — none 
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more thoroughly conversant with its secret springs 
— its dark and hidden mysteries." 

We left the table, and walked into the drawing- 
room. The publisher, for the first time, introduced 
the subject of my novel. He said that he had fre- 
quently heard it commended; and expressed a 
desire to see the manuscript. I promised that it 
should be sent to him forthwith. 

Meanwhile, to save all useless details, the follow- 
ing extract from one of the newspapers will show 
what was my success. 

" We understand that a new novel, written by 
Paul Ulric, (a German, we believe, by birth,) is in 
press, and will shortly be published. It is called 
the 'Haunted Castle; or, the Seven Assassinations.' 
From the title we should infer that it will be 
deeply interesting. Competent judges, who have 
read the manuscript, pronounce it to be written in 
a masterly and spirited style. We bespeak for it 
the brilliant reception to which, we have no doubt, 
it will be fully entitled." 

Such was the first announcement, publicly 
given, of my forthcoming novel. The day of pub- 
lication at length arrived. I was to be ushered be- 
fore that dread tribunal, the public. What would 
be its decision was* a doubtful question* The 

VOL. II. L 
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press, I knew, was to be, in some measure, the ar« 
biter of my fate; and to this I daily appealed, with 
as much solicitude as u3Bacides to the oracle. 
But, alas ! what a blending of the sweet with the 
bitter, and the bitter with the sweet. I despatched 
a servant to procure me the morning papers. 
The first one I examined was the " Orien- 
tal Pearly It contained the following notice : — 

" A new novel has just been published in this 
city, entitled the ^Haunted Ca^tleJ* We have pe- 
rused it with uncommon interest, and cannot 
speak too highly of its merits. It contains sterling 
humour, and brilliant sallies of wit. The plot is 
good, and the characters well-delineated. The 
heroine, in particular, has been well conceived, and 
jSnely portrayed. We hope the talented author 
will favour the public with numerous works of a 
similar character." 

There can be no mistake in this, said I to 
myself. The editor has shown his discretion — 
he is certainly a man of taste — I will subscribe to 
his paper without delay. My fortune is made — 
there is no question of this — in three weeks I shall 
be through as many editions. Now for the " Ceu- 
ket ofJeweW^ — we'll see what sort of a compliment 
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we have there. I opened the wet sheet, and read 
as follows : — 

** We have just glanced our eye over a new 
novel, which comes to us with the imposing title 
of the * Haunted Castle ; or, the Seven Assassina' 
tions^ and can only say, that a more stupid or 
vulgar production was probably never inflicted on 
the public. It contains neither wit, nor fancy, nor 
invention. The plot is excessively meager, and 
the characters, throughout, unskilfully drawn. 
The only redeeming portion of the work, is a 
chapter, which, we observe, has been ingeniously 
taken from one of the old English romances. The 
wretched vanity of the author is only equalled by 
his ignorance and want of taste; and sincerely do 
we hope, for the credit of literature, that he will 
henceforth and for ever discard all idea of author- 
ship." 

I tore the " Casket of Jewels'^ into atoms, and 
stamping them under my feet, said something 
about sending the editor a challenge ; but before 
I put my design into execution, my angry feel- 
ings were softened by the perusal of a flattering 
notice in the " Imperial True SunJ*^ I cannot 
forbear transcribing it. 
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'* The * Haunted Castle^ is the name of a delight- 
ful fiction, with which the public have just been 

favoured by of this city. We do not know 

when we have perused a similar work with more 
pleasure or profit. The story is one of a singular 
character ; but it is managed with skill, and pos- 
sesses an absorbing interest. The production, 
however, deserves to be more particularly prized 
for the chasteness of its sentiments, and its evi- 
dently moral tendency. We heartily congratulate 
the author upon his success, and hope, before long, 
to have the pleasure of taking him by the hand 
again." 

Such was the contrariety of public opinion, in 
relation to my work, that it became extremely 
doubtful how posterity might ultimately decide. 
The principal charges preferred against me 
were — 

vulqamty ! 

Ignorance ! 

Vanity! 

Stupiditt ! 

A Want op Intention ! 

And Plagiarism! 

A rare list, it must be admitted ; and, as our 
character is somewhat at stake, we have thought 
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it prudent to make out a defence. To accomplish 
this, we shall look about for precedents— not so 
much, however, to establish our innocence, as to 
show that we have, in common with other writers, 
been maliciously assailed. In the first place, we are 
accused of Vulgarity. In this respect we certainly 
bear a strong resemblance to Plautus, ,who was 
censured by the satirical Horace for the same 
thing. Next come Ignorance^ Yanity^ and Stu- 
pidity. Of the first two, the classic reader will 
not forget that Aristotle (who wrote not less than 
four hundred volumes) was calumniated by Cicero 
and Plutarch, both of whom endeavoured to make 
it appear that he was ignorant as well as vain. 
But what of our stupidity ? Socrates himself was 
Created by Athenseus as illiterate : the divine Plato, 
called by some the philosopher of the Christians, 
by others the god of philosophers, was accused by 
Theopompus of lyings by Aristophanes of m- 
piety^ and by Aulus Gellius of robbery. The 
fifth charge, as we have classed them, is a Want 
of Invention. Pliny has alleged the same thing 
of Virgil — and surely it is some consolation to 
know that we have such excellent company* 
And last, though not least, is Plagiarism. Here 
again Naucrates tells us that Homer pillaged some - 

of his best thoughts from the library aX Memphis ; 

l3 
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it is recorded, moreover, that Horace plundered 
from the minor Greek poets, and Virgil from his 
great prototjrpe, Homer, as well as Nicander and 
ApolIoniusRhodius. Why, then, should we trouble 
ourself about these sweeping denunciations, which 
have their origin in the worst of feelings and mo- 
tives ? It is a maxim of the Germans, that he 
who will not console himself in his afflictions, de- 
serves to be miserable. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Read o'er this : 
And after, this : and then to breakfast with 
What appetite yoa have. 

Henry Fill. 

A FEW weeks after the publication of my novel, 
two letters reached me through the post-office : one 
was from my mother ; the other, a young gentle- 
man (one of my intimate friends) residing in 
Essex. My mother's letter commenced as follows : 

" My Dear Paul, 
" It was with no common feelings of gratifica- 
tion that I heard of the success of your novel. I 
little dreamed that you had an ambition in this way 
— ^you have taken me fairly by surprise ; but you 
know I always said that you were a lad of uncom- 
mon genius ! Is it not singular that you should 
differ so much from your father ? he always had 
an aversion to books ; nor is he much pleased with 
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the idea of your turning author. He says it will 
be your ruin ; and expects before long to hear of 
your living in a garret. I would not counsel you 
to disobedience ; but to these whims, you of course 
will give no attention : the fault is not in him, 
^ but in his stars.' 

" I read your little volume with infinite pleasure. 
I do not wish to flatter, but truly I did not think 
you capable of such a performance. I presented 

a copy to Miss R , (a member of the church,) 

who sat up all nfght to read it. She was delighted, 
and thinks it only inferior to Roderick Random — 
her favourite novel. 

''Some of the newspapers have been severe 
upon you. This, however, you must expect ; it is 
an evidence of your merit. Let enemies censure, 
and friends will applaud. We are never better 
acquainted with one's virtues, than when one's 
character is defamed. Distinction is oftentimes 
conferred by those who seek our downfall. Re- 
member this, and be not discouraged. 

" I hope you are staying at a fashionable hotel I 
This is too important to be neglected. In your 
last letter you hinted something about a wife. For 
my own part, I am not in favour of early mar- 
riages. You see I am a convert to Malthus. It is 
time enough for a gentleman at thirty ; the wo- 
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men, however, should never lose a good opportu- 
nity. But they, poor souls 1 need no instructions 
of mine. 

" If you do marry, let it be an heiress. There 
is no necessity for engaging your affections, unless 
it be in prospect of wealth. One cannot feast long 
upon smiles. Believe me, love in a cottage is not 
so romantic as you may imagine. Neither must 
you suppose that perfection of character is always 
to be found with a pair of bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks. 

" Were I to choose you a wife, I would select 
neither a beauty, nor a lover of dress. The first 
would be vain, the second fond of admiration. 
These are dangerous qualities for a woman, es- 
pecially if she be married. 

"But how, you may ask, are we to judge of 
the female character ? To a person of observa- 
tion this is not difficult : even her voice and car- 
riage may serve as an index to the mind. When 
you hear a lady in conversation, whose tones re- 
semble the shrieking of a bagpipe — beware ! for 
you may depend upon it she is a shrew. Or, if 
her voice sounds like the beating of a drum muf- 
fled for a soldier's funeral, there is equal cause of 
alarm : in most cases it will be found that she is 
sullen and perverse. Some women there are, who 
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talk so flippantly, that you might well mistake it 
for the rattling of a cart wheel over a rough pave- 
ment. Beware, also, of these ; they are closely 
akin to the hyena. If, on the contrary, they mince 
their words, or speak in a languid, drawling 
tone, you have every reason to fear that they 
are made up of deceit and hypocrisy, and would 
prove unworthy your esteem and confidence. I 
only say, have a care ! But give me the voice that 
is clear, full, soft, and musical. If it be a female who 
possesses it, (although I may be thought extrava- 
gant,) I would ask no better recommendation. It 
will generally be found that she is above deceit — 
that she is pure and artless in her nature — sincere 
in her friendship — warm in her attachments — and 
ardently devoted to those whom she loves. 

" So also of the carriage. Observe the female 
who walks the street in a slow, ambling, snail-like 
pace : listlessness and indecision are characteristic 
of all her actions. On the other hand, a bold, 
rapid, fearless gait, is indicative of opposite, though 
not less objectionable qualities : the woman who 
walks thus, is generally overbearing and tyranni- 
cal — always eager to resent an injury — and is sel- 
dom pleased, either with herself, or those about 
her. But I am tedious. 

<' I wish you,my dear son,to employ some skitfiil 
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artist to take your portrait. Go immecliately to 

Mr. S , or N , I , or C . They are 

all celebrated for professional excellence. Let your 
hair be a shade darker in the painting ; be sure, 
too, that it falls over your forehead in curls. Give 
the artist a hint upon this subject; he will under- 
stand you. Be careful, also, about your position. 
This is generally too much neglected. Procure 
the engraving of his late majesty, at some of the 
print shops : this will do for a model. Don't for- 
get to have a ring displayed on one of your fingers. 
Moreover, as you are naturally pale, a little colour 
might not be amiss. Your shirt collar, too, had 
better be thrown open — ^you have rather a hand- 
some neck. 

'^ Do not fail to keep a journal : all distinguished 
people keep journals. Of course, you will not neg- 
lect it. Note down all your little adventures ; in 
after times they may afford you much amusement. 
Who knows but the characters who figure in your 
next novel may be drawn from high life? in that 
case your journal would be invaluable. 

" Upon all occasions, be reserved in your con- 
duct. If you wish to be courted^ then do noi seem 
to court. Be not hasty, either, in forming acquaint- 
ances, unless, indeed, you know them to be distin- 
gu6. These rules should be strictly adhered to. ^ 
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" They say a new book has lately made its ap- 
pearance, written by an English nobleman, which 
gives an amusing description of American manners 
and customs. It appears (though not generally 
known) that the author embarked at Liverpool for 
New- York; but upon his arrival at Long Island 
Sound, was so stifled with the air of democracy, 
that he was immediately transferred to another 
vessel which happened to be outward bound. At 
length, when the noble adventurer arrived in Lon- 
don — his native place — he contracted with Murray 
(Murray, I think, is the English tory bookseller?) 
for the publication of the work to which I have al* 
luded. It is descriptive, as I have said, of Ameri- 
can manners and custtmis. 

" Thanks to the enterprise of American booksel- 
lers ! it has just been reprinted in this country. I 
wish you to bring me a copy. 

" When I begin in earnest to write a letter, it is 

like one of 's sermons — ^you arc in doubt 

whether it will ever terminate. And now, my dear 
Paul, that every good may attend you, is the sincere 
prayer of your affectionate mother, 

''Isabella Ulric.** 

So much for my mother's letter: now for the 
other, which I shall also transcribe. It commenced 
as follows : — 
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** Mt Dear Friend, 

" And so you have turned author ! Do you re- 
member how we used to talk over our ambitious 
schemes ? I did not think, however, that you were 
so soon to realize what then appeared in dim, but 
nevertheless, glorious perspective. 

" For my own part, I have caught a portion of 
your enthusiasm. Since I heard of the success of 
your novel, I have been engaged, day and night, in 
preparing a poetical fiction, founded upon the inci- 
dents of the American revolution. The work will 
make at least four volumes. Washington is the 
hero. In the delineation of his character, I have 
endeavoured to preserve those peculiar and ex- 
traordinary traits, which constitute him at once the 
greatest and best of men. 

** The difficulty of the task you may easily im- 
agine. I have written in blank verse, somewhat in 
the style of Milton's Paradise Lost ; without, how- 
ever, any of his absurdities. My poem will be com- 
pletely epic; at least, according to the rules of 
Aristotle, which require a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. 

'* I have no doubt that the public will fully appre- 
ciate my labours, particularly as the honour and 
prosperity of our national literature will be staked 
upon the issue. I have already two volumes com- 

▼OL. U. — M 
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pleted, making altogether about thirty-seven thoU" 
sand lines, which will give you some idea of my 
industry and perseverance. 

" In a few days I will send you the finished por- 
tions, that you may give me your opinion of their 
merits. If you could say a word in its favour to 
some of the booksellers, you would oblige me. 
We can do nothing without * friends at court.' 

" I wish you to purchase me a classical diction- 
ary, and forward it by the earliest opportunity, 
Lempriere's, I am told, is the best. I find it very 
inconvenient to be without one, as I sometimes 
make classical allusions. Meanwhile, inform me 
by letter what is meant by the stone of Sisyphus, 
and the serpents of Laocoon : I think I can intro- 
duce them with effect into my poem. Tell me, 
also, what I am to understand by the wheel of Ixion. 

" Perhaps, when my epic is completed, you will 
use your influence with the corps editorial in its be- 
half? They are a whimsical, good-for-nothing, 
clever set of fellows, whose good opinion we must 
always endeavour to conciliate. 

** Allow me to repeat, that by the earliest oppor- 
tunity I will forward you the first two volumes of 
my epic, which you may peruse at your leisure. 
Adieu I 

** Ever yours^ 

« o. o. o. 
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^ P.S, — I wish to remain incog, when my poem 
published. Do not speak of me as the author — it 
might destroy the interest. 

^* P.S. 2d. — It is rumoured up here that you re- 
ceived several thousand dollars for the copyright of 

your novel. Mr. G , a friend of yours, has just 

called on me to say that you would greatly oblige 

him by a loan of $500 for a short time : he desires 
your answer as soon as convenient. 

" P.S. 3d.— When you write to me, let < Es- 
quire' be appended to my name on the superscription 
of the letter. This, you will say, is a pretty piece of 
vanity ; but I will give you my reasons. The post- 
master of our village has a daughter, with whom I 
have fallen in love. She is something of a coquette, 
think$ she is handsome, and is fond of titled gentle- 
men. She is frequently in the office turning over 
letters; and if she sees me thus addressed, you 
know, in her estimation, it will give me additional 
importance." 

I was so much amused with the contents of the 
foregoing letter, that 1 read it twice over ; but as the 
delusion of my enthusiastic young friend was more 
a cause of regret than amusement, I dismissed the 
subject from my mind. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



-Travellers ne'er do lie^ 



Thoagh fools at home condemn them. 

The Tempest. 

^ I have no aoore to t»U you ; you know as much as I do. 

Knowlbs's Wife of MarUua. 

The next morning, as I was sitting over my 
solitary breakfast, the servant brought me a letter) 
stamped with the foreign post-mark. It was dated 
London, and was from no less a person than Din- 
gee O^Dougherty. As it is important that the 
reader should be apprised of its contents, I shall 
transcribe it, with, perhaps, some slight variations 
in the phraseology. It commenced as follows : — 

"Honoured Sir, 
" I have good news for you ; ay, faith, excellent 
news ! But I must keep you awhile in suspense; 
I have a long letter to write^ and will reserve the 
best until the last. 
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* You have heard me speak of my wife and 
children ? Their remembrance, now that the sea 
divides us, is dearer to me than ever. I wish you 
to seek them out, (they live in a small house by 
the roadside, about a mile north of Essex,) and 
read to them (they can neither read nor write 
themselves) such portions of this letter as you 
may think may be of interest. I promised my 
wife, on leaving the country, that she should 
hear from me; and as she is fond of the mar- 
vdlotiSy you will see that I have written chiefly for 
her gratification. Tell her that I arrived safely 
in London, and will send for her and the children 
at an early opportunity. 

**I took passage at New- York, in one of the 
regular line of packets, for Liverpool. Almost the 
first person I noticed, on going on board, was Cap- 
tain Elmo. You may know how great was my 
surprise. He was standing, with his arms folded, 
looking over the side of the vessel. I went up to 
him, and laid my hand on hid' shoulder. He 
looked round, somewhat dismayed; but when he 
saw that I greeted him with a smile, he joyfully 
held out his hand. 'lam not surprised,' said he, 
* that you should have deserted us ; my greatest 
wonder is, that we did not betray each other 

long ago. For my own part, I am flying the 

m2 
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country, lest I might be apprehended, and brought 
to justice. When I arrive in England, I intend to 
Tisit the watering-places, and with the assistance 
of my tailor initiate myself into the good graces of 
some rich old maid who wants a husband.' 

" Now of my voyage. Upon this subject, how- 
ever, I shall say but little, except that the waves 
were as high as mountains — the seagulls as large 
as balloons — and the porpoises s6 numerous, that 
it was oftentimes with difficulty our ship could 
make her way through them. I might add, also^ 
that in crossing the banks, we struck into a shoal 
of whales and grampuses, which made us battle ; 
but after a contest of three days we came off victo- 
rious. The mode of warfare pursued by the 
whales was to spout water into our vessel, which 
they did in such quantities, that, had it not been for 
the timely use of the pumps, we should soon have 
gone to the bottom. The grampuses leaped upon 
the deck, and carried away large portions of our 
riggiiig) which we could not prevent, as our supply 
of harpoons was exhausted after the first day's 
battle. 

" When we landed at Liverpool, I took it into 
my head to set up for a gentleman* I purchased 
a new suit, ordered a carriage, and drove to the 
Bang's Arms. This is one of the principal 
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hotels in the place. I was politely received at the 
carriage door by the master of the house, who 
ushered me into a handsome apartment, orna- 
mented with a variety. of pictures. One of these 
was descriptive of a chase. The dogs were in a 
kennel, the horses hanging over stone fences,' and 
their riders sprawling in ditches ! 

<< At the end of a week I demanded my bill. It 
was thirty guinecLs — wine, segars, and stationary 
included. The wine, by-the-by, was three guineas 
a bottle; the segars, a shilling a piece; quills, 
each the same price ; and paper, only sixpence a 
sheet. The ink, wafers, and sand were gratuitous. 

" At my departure, I was surprised to find the 
servants all collecting eagerly around me. I com- 
menced shaking them one after another by the 
hand, thinking, perhaps, that they had come to bid 
me farewell ; but when I had completed this cere- 
mony, and was moving away, I found that they 
still followed me — not, however, in sorrow, so 
much as anger. Presently, one of the chamber- 
maids seized me by the coat tail, with an exclama- 
tion of something like 'mean fellow,' while the 
waiters, and bootSy and porters, (arraying them- 
selves in a solid body between me and the door,) 
said that the sooner I was out of the house the 
better. I began to think (not knowing their in* 
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tentions) that it was time to act on the defensive; 
accordingly, I pulled a pistol from my coat pocket; 
but before I had it cleverley cocked they all dis- 
appeared. 

" I was afterward told that they only wanted their 
fees^ which they are in the habit of exacting from 
travellers who are fashionable enough to put up at 
an hotel. 

" I set out immediately for London. They ride 
here upon the top of the stage^ as well as in the 
inside. I seated myself beside the < coajcheej as he 
is called, that I might have a better view of the 
country, and be shown the old castles, &c. We 
stopped, at length, at an inn, to dine and change 
horses. We were no sooner down at the table, 
than the landlord demanded three and sixpence a 
piece for our dinners ; and by the time the money 
was paid, we were saluted with the cry of * Pas- 
sengers for London.' I paid just three and six- 
pence, you %ee, for my wisdom. 

"I need not tell you that London is a queer 
place. By-the-way, suppose I turn statesman, and 
say a word or two of elections ? I attended one, 
not long ago, held at Guildhall. The contest was 

between Lord , a high-bred tory, and Mr. ^ 

a dealer in , for the office of . At the 

termination of the polls, each day, they alternately 
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addressed the multitude ; and from their immoder- 
ate self-praise and mutual recrimination, one would 
have thought they were two of the best and worst 
of men in the kingdom. It was amusing to 
see the dandy nobleman, after he had descended 
from the hustings, passing through the crowd, and 
shaking hands with the scavengers and butchers, 
who had come upon the ground to support him. 
•—But enough of this. 

<< About a month ago I accidentally met Captain 
Elmo at the theatre. He had just returned from 
Brighton, where he had been seeking his fortune. 
He represented himself there as a naval officer of 
some distinction, and was on the point of carrying 
off a rich young lady to Gretna Green, when his 
artifice was discovered. He came immediately to 
London, where he fell in with me ; and putting 
our heads and purses together, we finally agreed 
to establish oUrselves as auctioneers. Accordingly, 
we opened a room in Fleet-street, where we are 
now engaged in a profitable business. 

"Do you remember one Borel Bunting, who 
used to live in Essex ? You know he suddenly 
disappeared. I will tell you a story, bordering 
almost on the romantic. The other day, this 
same Borel came to look at some cheap bargains 
which we had offered for sale. We recognised 
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each other in a moment ; and while we were en- 
gaged in talking, Captain Elmo came up. ' Good 
heavens — my son !' cried the captain, lookinsf Bo- 
rel earnestly in the face. The latter, however, dis- 
claimed the whole aflFair as a jest, until the expla- 
nations of Elmo satisfied him, that he had, indeed, 
found his long-lost parent. 

" ' Yes, Borel,' said the captain, * you are my 
natural son. When you were only a few days old, 
I covered you up in a basket, (may God forgive 
me !) and laid you, in the night-time, at the door 
of a rich old bachelor. In the morning, however, 
he of the single blessedness ordered you to be car- 
ried to the poorhouse, where you were given into 
the hands of a nurse, and named after one of the 
overseers — ^a benevolent old Quaker. There you 
remained until you were a well-grown lad. The 
next I heard of you was as an errand boy in a 
lawyer's office, where, it seems, you acquired a 
fondness for books. At length you made your way 
to Essex, an active and enterprising youth, and 
became in a few years the editor of a newspaper. 
I continued to watch your progress during this 
time, and not unfrequently enclosed you, anony- 
mously, small sums of money, which you received 
without having any knowledge of the donor *' 

^' As Elmo concluded, the father and son rushed 
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into each other's arms ; and then we all adjourned 
to a neighbouring inn, where we drank to our 
better acquaintance over a bottle of wine. 

<' Borel is now a married man, and keeps an ale- 
house, sign of the Robinson Crusoe, in Thames- 
street, where his father and myself often pass an 
evening. 

" Now for the good news I As I was loitering 
the other day in Duke-street, St. James's, I saw a 
carriage pull up in front of a house opposite to 
where I was standing. In a few moments two 
females alighted — one of whom, I could have 
sworn, was the very image of Miss Florence. I 
looked the second time, but her face was turned 
away, and before I could catch another glimpse 
she ascended the steps, and passed into the house. 
I went up to the footman, who was closing the car- 
riage door, and asked her name : sure enough, it 
MJasMiss Florence : he could give me no informa- 
tion, however, except that she lived in a town (the 
name he had forgotten) near the seacoast, and was 
spending a week or two with his mistress — the 
lady of the house. 

*' I intend, however, when there is a suitable 
opportunity, to make some further inquiries. 
Meanwhile, should you come to London, inquire 
for me at Frazer and Co.'s auction-room, Fleet- 
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Street, where I shall be happy to see you : be as- 
sured, also, that if I can be of any service in dis- 
covering the young lady, I am entirely yours to 
command. And now, sir, wishing you every hap- 
piness, 

" I beg to remain 
" Your most obedient, humble servant, 

" Augustus Frazer, &c. &c." 

I had no sooner finished the perusal of this 
letter, than my determination was taken to sail 
immediately for England. I returned home with- 
out delay — obtained the consent of my parents 
— ^received letters of introduction from my father 
to his friends in London, — and after a day spent 
in packing trunks and other preliminaries, set out 
with a light heart on my journey to New- York, 
where I embarked in the first packet. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

Majestic o'er the iparkling tide, 

See the tall vessel sail. 
With swelling wings and shadowy pride, 

A swan before the gale. 

MeNTOOlIIKT. 

Wave high your torches on each crag and diff— 
• • • • 

Shout to them in the pauses of the storm. 
And tell them there is hope. 



-It is too late, 



For many a fathom doth the beetling rock 
Rise o'er the breaker's surge that dashes o'er them; 
One hour will hush their cries, and by the mom 
Thou wilt behold the men — wreck and corse- 
Float on the weltering wave. 

Maturin's Bertram, 

By the love and fellowship of my youth, but 
it is no pleasant thing, this leave-taking of one'i 
home and kindred, to undergo the perils of the 
deep. 

VOL. n. — ^N 
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** What words can paint the fears 
When from those friends we sever, 
Perhaps to part for months — for yean — 
Perhaps to part for ever." 

The day succeeding my arrival in New-York 
was ushered in by one of those clear, brilliant morn- 
ings — with its balmy air and golden sunlight — which 
hallows the feelings, and breathes into the heart a 
spirit of calmness and repose. 

1 rambled at an early hour into the neighbourhood 
of Castle Garden. The magnificent bay was out- 
spread before me; her light waves were curling 
and sparkling in the sunbeams ; and as I glanced 
my eye over her flashing waters, I espied, for the 
first time, the gallant ship, which was so soon to be 
my home, riding proudly at anchor far away in the 
distance. 

In a few hours the passengers were all on board. 
The anchor had already been weighed, and the ship 
was under way, with nearly the whole of her can- 
vass spread to the breeze. 

The pilot left us a little before sunset. I watched 
his boat, as it glided through the waters, until it 
dwindled nearly to a speck ; and when, at length, 
it wholly disappeared, I felt, indeed, as if the only 
connecting link between me and my friends was 
severed for ever. 
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• « * * * 

# # # * * 

We had been at sea nearly a month, with a tol- 
erably fair wind, when the captain told us that in 
another day we should probably double Cape Clear. 
Every eye was straining for a glimpse of the land ; 
and the glass, which had been put in requisition for 
this purpose, passed rapidly from one to the other. 
The eastern horizon was skirted with a few dark 
clouds, which some of the passengers declared to be 
mountains, while the more imaginative clothed them 
with trees, and dotted their sides with villages. 

The night, however, of another tedious day closed 
m upon us, without our really obtaining a view of the 
coast. I retired to my bed at an earlier hour than 
usual, but, from some cause or other, was unable to 
sleep. I put on my clothes and returned again to 
the deck, where I paced up and down, until I found 
myself alone with the watch. The night was re- 
markably pleasant ; a light breeze had sprung up in 
the early part of the evening, which continued to 
increase until our ship, with 

« Her white wingi flying, 
Walked the waters like a thing of life." 

At length I was joined by the mate, who had left 
his hammock to take a peep at the weather. He 
directed my attention to some clouds which were 
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rising in the northwest, and expressed his appre- 
hensions of an approaching storm. For the ensu- 
ing half hour, however, he was too busily engaged 
in relating the ''moving accidents by flood and 
field," which he had encountered in his lifetime, to 
be conscious of any threatening danger. Finally, 
I took my leave of him, and retired into the cabin ; 
but feeling no disposition to sleep, I sat up in my 
stateroom perusing an old file of newspapers. A 
quarter of an hour had probably elapsed, when I 
heard the wind beginning to whistle among the 
shrouds, and the waves to beat with considerable 
violence against the sides of the vessel. There was 
also a trampling of feet on deck, as if the men had 
been called to some active duty. A few moments 
after, some one descended the companion-way, and 
knocked loudly at the captain's door. The sum- 
mons was replied to by the inquiry, if there was 
anything the matter. 

'' It looks very black in the west, sir, and the 
wind begins to blow," answered the other, whom I 
supposed to be the ofiicer of the watch. 

" How do we head ?" asked the captain, in one of 
his peculiarly grufi* tones. 

^ Going our course, sir," was the response. 

<' Are the light sails inl" 

^AUin,8ir.'* 
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*' Is the swell increasing ?" 

** Every minute, sir." 

" Then call all hands, and reef topsails." 

" Ay, ay, sir," returned the inferior officer, as he 
ascended the cabin steps. 

I followed close at his heels, and made my way 
also to the deck. 

'* All hands reef topsails," shouted a voice at the 
hatchway, calling to the men below. 

A growl of ** Ay, ay, sir," announced that the call 
was heard. 

A few moments more, and the men were seen 
springing aloft in the discharge of their respective 
duties. Meanwhile the captain hurried on deck, 
and asked of the mate how far we were from land. 

" Four or five leagues, sir," was the reply. 

A brief conversation ensued, which, however, I 
did not hear. 

The storm was up — the heavens were hung with 
black and portentous clouds. - The bright, full moon, 
which had just risen, was now entirely obscured. 
The rain too began to patter down in large drops, and 
the wind swept over the deep with a hoarse, omin- 
ous murmur. The captain seized his trumpet, and 
in a voice distinctly heard even amid the clamours 
of the storm, shouted forth his commands to the 

hardy and active seamen. 

n2 
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" Man the topsail clewlines — ^round in the weather 
braces — let go the halyards — clew down," were 
the successive and rapidly executed orders. 

'* Haul taught the buntlines — haul out the reef- 
tackles,'^ he again commanded, in a firjn, resoli^ 
tone ; and the men darted forward with renewed 
energy, as if they spurned all fear, and Ind defiance 
to all danger. 

The orders proceeded regularly ; and in less time, 
perhaps, than would be required for a landsman's 
description^ nearly every rag of canvass was furled. 

The rain, by this time, descended in torrents, and 
the wind howled more furiously than ever. We 
made an effort to scud, but the heavy seas breaking 
astern, obliged us to heave to, and drift along at the 
mercy of the elements. 

I stood upon deck^ surrounded by others of my 
fellow-passengers, whose shrieks and prayers were 
now and then audible, although the darkness hid 
them from my sight. Some spoke in terms of 
pious resignation — others in accents of the wildest 
despair. I heard but one make use of blasphem- 
ous language; this was a middle-aged man, and 
avowedly an infidel, who had frequently declared^ 
during the passage, that nothing could shake his 
belief; but, alas, for poor human nature ! I had 
an opportunity of judging how weak was the found- 
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ation whereon he had built his faith. We hap- 
pened to be but a few feet apart ; he was lashed to 
the capstan to prevent his being washed into the 
sea. During the commeneement of the storm he 
had uttered the inost startling imprecations ; but 
as the tempest continued to rage, he became more 
calm and subdued. Our ship at length plunged 
more violently than ever into the trough of the 
sea, quivering from stem to stern, as if every mo- 
ment was to be her last : and at this fearful crisis, 
when all alike expected to be irrevocably lost, he 
shrieked, in a loud and thrilling voice, " My God, 
my God, deliver me !" These were the last words 
I ever heard him utter. 

For several hours we had been drifting before 
the wind, to the manifest danger of striking ulti- 
mately upon the coast. We sounded the lead, and 
realized our worst suspicions. Orders were given 
to let go the anchors, which had previously been got 
in readiness ; but to our dismay, they dragged, at 
the full length of their cables, over a hard, sandy 
bottom. 

The captain, at this moment, was standing close 
at my elbow, and, in a sharp, quick voice, ordered 
the mate to make instant signals of distress. The 
latter descended into the cabin, and shortly after 
reappeared, bearing in one hand a torch, and in 
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the other a bundle of rockets. The light thus 
afbrded enabled me to see who was upon deck: 

among the number was the amiable Mrs. N ^ 

of ; but, oh ! what a picture of distress ! In 

the morning she had come upon deck, full of life 
and vivacity. I remember well her rosy cheeks, 
and her sparkling eyes. She had leaned upon 
my arm, and stood for some time gazing in admi- 
ration at the dolphins, as they were sporting be- 
neath the almost unruffled surface of the water. 
Her dress, too, upon this occasion, was remark- 
able for its neatness and simplicity. In her bosom, 
however, she wore an artificial rose, which I par- 
ticularly noticed, because it was the first time 
she had made use of any ornament in the decora- 
tion of her person. But now, alas ! how great was 
the contrast ! Her beautiful form was completely 
drenched; her long, auburn hair was streaming 
in the wind, and a night dress hung in wet and ' 
heavy masses about her delicate person. She was 
in a kneeling attitude, partly supported by her hus- 
band, who was himself secured by a rope attached 
to the mizen rigging. She raised her eyes to his 
face, with a look of blended sweetness and sorrow, 
while he knelt down and fondly kissed her hueless 
lips and cheeks. She attempted to regain her feet, 
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but her strength failed her, and she sunk a help* 
less burden into his arms. 

Meanwhile, one of the rockets had been dis- 
charged ; and as it shot up through the air, cast- 
ing its red light upon the boiling waters, we saw 
how imminent was the danger which threatened 
us. Another, and another, succeeded, until the hea- 
vens were literally in a blaze — but in vain did we 
look for any answering signal. Darkness once 
more gathered over the face of the deep, and hope 
itself was shut out from our gloomy and despair- 
ing souls. 

" A light, ho !" cried one of the men at the mast- 
head, after a long interval of torturing suspense. 

I shall not soon forget the hysterical laugh with 
which many of the crew received this intelligence ; 
and almost with one accord, a dozen voices were 
uplifted in a hymn of thanksgiving to their 
Maker. 

" Where away ?" demanded some one on deck. 

Scarcely was there time for an answer, when 
we saw a score of rockets, probably a mile on our 
larboard quarter, streaming and flashing through 
the midnight heavens, until their glare enabled 
us to discern a rocky and precipitous line of 
coast, stretching away until lost in obscurity. 
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Another moment, and fires were kindled on the 
peaks of the rocks ; and at different stations along 
the shore, men were discovered waving torches in 
their hands, as if to encourage us with renewed 
hope. 

Our anchors continued to drag ; and it was ap- 
parent to all on board, that, without some prov- 
idential aid, we should soon be dashed to pieces. 
We were now within two or three hundred yards 
of the shore. The fires were still blazing on the 
peaks ; but they served only as beacons to light us 
to destruction. 

Once more our ship rose on a tremendous wave; 
she quivered for a moment, and stood still, as if 
half conscious of the danger which awaited her ; 
another plunge, and her keel struck upon a rock 
with a force which brought me headlong to the 
deck. It was a dreadful moment. I had scarcely 
regained my feet, when I heard the masts crashing 
and tumbling into the water, and already the ship 
appeared to be dividing asunder. I groped about 
for something to which I might cling for safety; 
at length 1 seized upon a broken spar, and as the 
next sea washed over us, I was borne away to a 
ledge of rocks, projecting out from an almost per- 
pendicular coast. Here, I endeavoured to secure 
myself by holding on to a crag, until the sea 
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should subside, or I might receive assistance from 
on shore. 

The dawn at lengh appeared ; I glanced my eye 
around in search of our ship, but she was nowhere 
to be seen ; she had gone down amid the roar of 
the waters, and the pulses of all whom she con- 
tained were probably by this time stilled in death. 

Fragments of the wreck were still visible ; some 
borne away upon the surges ; others, beating up 
against the shore. At a distance, I saw an object 
swept along upon a wave, which resembled the 
human figure ; as it came nearer, I recognised the 

person and features of Mrs. N . Never shall I 

forget my sickening, my horrid sensations, at that 
moment. She had been lashed to a mast — prob- 
ably by her husband — but life was long ago ex- 
tinct ; and as she floated near me, I saw that her 
once beautiful, and almost spiritual countenance, 
was gashed and bloody, as from repeated bruises 
and lacerations. Another dash of the wave, and 
she was borne from my sight. 

While I was meditating how I should escape, I 
saw several persons standing on the cliffs, proba- 
bly a hundred feet almost perpendicularly above 
me, looking down into the sea. I raised my voice 
to its highest pitch, but it was drowned amid the 
sullen roar of the waves. At length, however, 
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they discovered me, and let down a rope. I seized 
and fastened it around my body, so that they 
might draw me up in safety. Presently I began to 
ascend. 1 was nearly worn out and exhausted, 
but for this effort I gathered new strength ] and my 
nerves seemed as iron. Slowly I rose above the 
surging waters, until at length my head grew 
dizzy, and I was ready to exclaim with the player, 

*' How fearful 'tii to cast one's eyes so low !" 

When I had nearly reached the summit of the 
cliff, the air rang with the shouts of the multitude. 
Upon looking up, I observed a man standing among 
the crowd, whose features, it struck me at the mo- 
ment, bore a striking resemblance to those of Rich- 
ard Florence. Suddenly, however, he turned away 
— and, after a moment's reflection, so improbable 
did the conjecture appear, that I scarcely gave it 
a second thought. 

Another shout, and I stood upon the verge of 
the cliff; another, and I was beyond the reach of 
danger or mischance ; a third, and I was triumph- 
antly received into the arms of my deliverers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The heart which is innocent, may become resigned to remedi- 
less misfortune, but every recollection of guilt is a renewal of 
torment and terror. 

M^Henrt. 

The moment I was out of danger, the almost 
preternatural strength by which I had been sus- 
tained deserted me, and I sunk at once into a 
state of insensibility. 

When I awoke, I found myself in a neatly fur- 
nished chamber, wrapped in a morning-gown, and 
lying on a mattress. I looked around, but no one 
was present. How I had made my way thither, 
was to me a mystery. I remembered the ship- 
wreck — also, of having been drawn to the chff, 
where I was received by a crowd of people, but 
further than this I had no recollection. 

• 

Presently my room door was softly opened, and 

a staid-looking gentleman entered, who announced 

himself as myattendingphysician. He approached, 
VOL. n.— o 
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and proceeded to feel my pulse, saying, in a pecu- 
liarly bland tone — 

" I hope, sir, you have quite recovered ? Had I 
been called an hour later, your case would have 
been hopeless — ^no treatment of mine could have 
saved you. By-the-vvay, that shipwreck was an 
ugly business — it is dreadful to think of— you 
were the only passenger saved — the only one. A 
few trunks and boxes were picked up on shore- 
but nothing of value." 

" What coast were wc wrecked upon ?" I asked. 

" The English coast, sir — the western part of it," 

was the reply. ** You are now in the town of , 

close on the borders of the sea — at least within 
three quarters of a mile. Had we not observed 
your signals of distress, it would have been over with 
you long ago. But you are indebted to that Prov- 
idence which watches even the fall of a sparrow." 

" By whose direction was I brought to this house?" 
I asked. 

" The master's," replied the doctor ; " and a most 
benevolent man he is. He has not been long among 
us — he is a strange being, though — very strange ; he 
does not permit us to know anything of his history. 
But he is a good neighbour — an excellent neighbour 
— ^nothing more is required." 

Can it be, said I to myself, that by some in- 
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scrutable destiny, I have been thrown upon the 
protection of Florence ? nay, brought under his 

very roof? That face on the cUff, so marked and 

peculiar in its expression — could it have been any 

other ? But why should I become the object of his 

care ? why should he forget the hatred which he so 

unqualifiedly bore me ? 

With these reflections, I said to my attendant — 
" Do you know if there is an individual by the name 
of Florence living in your village ?" 

The doctor briefly answered that he would make 
the inquiry, and turned immediately to depart. 

** Will you further oblige me," I added, ** by 
making my acknowledgments to my kind host, and 
request him to favour me with his company ?" 

" Certainly !" replied the doctor, leaving the room, 
and closing the door after him. 

Wearied and feeble, I threw myself again uppn 
the mattress, and fell into a sleep. A slight noise at 
length awoke me. I looked up, and saw a man 
with his back towards me, standing near the door. 
For several minutes he remained in the same posi- 
tion, without speech or motion. I rose to my feet, 
and walked towards him; as I advanced, I saw, by 
the heaving of his frame, that he was powerfully af- 
fected : his head drooped, and he covered his face 
with his hands. Gently I laid my hand upon his arm ; 
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he recoiled from my touch, and turning suddenly 
round, presented me with the haggard, but well 
known features of Richard Florence. The tears 
were coursing down his cheeks, and his eyes were 
dim and sunken. He stood before me as one whom 
sorrow had humbled to the dust — one who had 
combated the ills of life with stubborn and resolute 
energy, but was at last weighed down and crushed 
for ever. 

I held out my hand in token of friendship ; he 
eagerly grasped it in his. 

^* Will you forgive me?' asked he, in a choked and 
tremulous voice. 

" Forgive you ? yes — ^yes !" I falteringly replied, 
for my own emotion almost denied me utterance. 

** Ha— ha— ha T he frantically laughed, with his 
eyes glaring like a maniac's. ''I thank you for that 
— I thank you I But it cannot be — ^no, no ! you 
cannot forgive me — ^I have wronged you beyond all 
hope of forgiveness ! But you will not curse me ? — 
I know you will not T and he spoke in a tone of 
earnest entreaty. '^Oh, if you could behold this 
waste, this desolate heart, you would pity me — ^you 
would pray for me. I am not the monster — cruel, 
bloody — ^that you think me I I have been hurried 
along by some overruling power ; I have been a 
slave to my wicked passions and propensities; I 
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have been — oh, God ! I know not what /" and here 
he thrust his fingers violently through the masses of 
his thick black hair. " Listen to me !" he emphati- 
cally resumed, " I will tell you a secret" — and as he 
spoke he put his mouth close to my ear — " Lawler's 
blood is not upon my hands — nay, do not start — I 
sioear it ! Now do you believe me ? What ! still 
doubting ? Why do you fix your eyes upon me ? 
What sign do I show o{ guilt ?" and here he bitterly 
and scornfiilly laughed. " Look at my hands," he 
continued, holding them wide open before me, and 
gazing upon them himself; " are they not clean''* — 
strongly emphasizing the word — "is there blood 
upon them? — ha — ^ha — ha ! no, lamno^ the murderer 
— I am not :" and he spoke with wild and phrensied 
exultation. " Turn away those eyes," he resumed, 
"turn them away — you mock me — you mock me ! 
My brain, I fear," added he, with a little more 
composure, " is weak and wandering ;" and here he 
clasped his hands to his forehead, as if he suffered 
some violent pain. "The misery, the torment I 
have endured, is more than enough for this — more 
than enough i * * * Oh, Emily ! sweet girl ! 
♦ * ♦ Would that I could pray !" 

The speaker fell back into a chair, apparently 
in a state of unconsciousness. He obviously la- 

o2 
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boured under some strong mental excitementi 
which had partially impaired his reason. I did 
not attempt to console him — ^I was too deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of his daughter. I was, as 
yet, altogether ignorant of her destiny — except 
from a solitary exclamation of Florence, by which 
I inferred that she was still alive — but so terrible 
were my apprehensions, that I feared even to 
breathe her name. 

Florence, meanwhile, recovered, and silently 
paced the room with his eyes bent upon the floor. 
This suspense 1 could no longer endure, and ob- 
serving him to pause a moment, I said, in a choked 
and tremulous voice, " Where is Emily ?" 

^^ Emily P^ exclaimed he, with a convulsive 
start which shook every muscle and fibre of his 
body : and in some measure regaining his com- 
posure, added, "She is from home— far away 
— but she will return soon — she will come to min- 
gle her tears with mine — she will come — dear, 
good girl ! — to kneel with me in prayer — ^to soothe 
and comfort me, before this withered, this blasted 
trunk, goes down to the dust." 

From other expressions of Florence, I gathered 
that his daughter had accompanied an elderly lady 
of the village (who desired her companionship) on 
a visit to Paris ; and that he expected her return 
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* in a few days. He spoke, moreover, of her ill 
health — ^her wasted and debilitated form — and ex- 
pressed a hope that the jaunt might reyive her 
drooping spirits. 

" But how is it," he continued, more calmly and 
dispassionately, "that we have been thrown so 
unexpectedly together ? When I saw you from 
the diff, I thought that Providence had sent you 
thither that I might have it in my power to atone 
for the wrongs I had done you. Pray Heaven 
that it may be so — ^it would be a joy to my ag- 
onised souL" 

A pause ensued, which I did not interrupt. 
The withering remorse of the speaker, and above 
all, the endearing terms in which he had spoken 
of his daughter, excited in me emotions, which 
would have precluded utterance. At length he 
resumed : — 

" I hope you will remain under my roof for a 
few weeks at least. Longer than this, I probably 
may not survive. Death is already upon me, and 
before I go down to the tomb, I must recount to 
you my history. The events of my life — connect- 
ed as they are with the happiness of others — ren- 
ders this a duty — an indispensable duty; and 
while I rejoice in making you the conj&dant of my 
secret, you must remember that no portion of it 
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must be divulged until time with me is at an end* 
You may be surprised at this mjrstery — a mystery 
in which my whole life has been involved — ^but it 
shall soon be explained — it shall soon be made 
manifest why my conduct has been so strange — so 
unaccountable ; and it is my constant prayer, that 
some slight extenuation may be found in the mo- 
tives by which I have been influenced — ^by which 
I have been goaded on, step by step, until my ex- 
istence became a curse, and myself an object of 
hatred and suspicion. Enough for the present — 
I will leave you, and order some refreshments — 
from your long fast you must greatly require them. 
Share my hospitality, such as it is — you are wel- 
come to all the comforts my roof can afford." 

Florence left the. room ; shortly after, the servant 
brought up a trunk, labelled with my name, which, 
he said, had been taken up on the beach. I broke 
open the lid, and found that it had floated ashore, 
with but little injury to the contents — ^books, 
papers, bills of exchange, and portions of my ward- 
robe, were all in a state of preservation. I set 
about arranging my dress ; supper, in the mean 
time, was announced. I declined the invitation, 
and was served in my room. The meal finished, 
I was joined again by Florence. He was more 
cheerful and animated* We passed several hours 
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in agreeable conversation; I obserred, however, 
that he did not make a single allusion to himself. 
Of Emily he spoke frequently, and in terms of rap- 
turous enthusiasm. She seemed to be the idol of 
his thoughts — ^the only being to whom he clung 
with doting fondness. He regretted her absence, 
and expressed frequent hopes that she would soon 
return. 

The evening was wellnigh spent when Flor- 
ence left me. I retired immediately to bed, and 
passed the night in agreeable slumber. The next 
morning I was roused by a noise at my room door. 
I saw that it was ajar, and some one peeping cau- 
tiously into my chamber. Another glance, and I 
perceived that it was Florence. 

^^ What ! stirring so early ?" said he, finding that 
he was observed. ^' I fear I have disturbed you I 
I was anxious to know how you had passed the 
night ; in truth, I had an unpleasant dream ; I 
fancied — ^how strange are these visions ! — ^I fan- 
cied that a ruffian stood at your bedside, menacing 
your life, and I hurried thither to offer you assist- 
ance ; but I — I — ^you see I am weak and foolish — 
my brain reels" — ^pointing to his forehead — '* there 
is something wrong here — ^you must excuse me !" 

I was more than ever convinced of Florence's 
delirium. The glare of his eye betokened a wild 
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and unsettled mind. Nevertheless, he was pain- 
fully solicitous to procure me every comfort and 
enjoyment. A ride on horseback-r-an excursion 
into the country — a ramble along the sea-coast, 
were successively proposed as amusements for the 
day, but I declined them all, having determined 
in my own mind to set off in the earliest coach for 
London, that I might form a slight acquaintance 
with my banker, and deliver some of my intro- 
ductory letters. To say truth, I believed that an 
excitement of this sort would be necessary to keep 
up my drooping spirits until Emily should return ; 
at all events, there would then be nothing to in- 
terfere with my complete enjoyment of her society. 
Upon signifying this intention to Florence, he 
caught me by the arm, and looking me steadily in 
the face, exclaimed — 

"What! do you leave so suddenly? Ha! I 
was to blame there !" — turning away, as if speak- 
ing to himself—" I should have been more cau- 
tious !" — and fixing his eyes upon me again, added, 
in a reproachful and half-supplicating tone, " But 
you will not betray me ?" 

" Betray you ! — ^impossible ! Why should you 
distrust me ?" 

"Well — I would not wrong you by my suspicions," 
returned Florence ; '* but I thought there was some- 
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thing in yoor looks which boded me no good. You 
see I speak frankly — ^I do so because I would not 
be in doubt. I was anxious to win your confidence, 
although not from any selfisk motive. There can 
be no further happiness for me ; I am dead to the 
world and all its enjoyments; I have passed through 
an ordeal — fiery— dreadful — which has seared and 
withered up my heart. What, then, should I care 
for SELF ? No, no ! the world may spurn and 
threaten me — disgrace and infamy may cling to my 
name — but I will disregard them all — I will aim only 
at the single object (raising his hands and looking 
upward) which Heaven has designed me to accom- 
plish." 

Florence paced the room for some time in silence. 
I took occasion to assure him that he had nothing 
to fear from me ; that whatever inference I might 
have drawn from his singular or peculiar conduct, 
it should remain as a sealed oracle in my bosom. 

** Enough ! enough !" replied he — " I am satisfied 
—I part with you in confidence. In a few days, 
however, or a week at farthest, I shall expect your 
return. Promise that you will not disappoint me. 
Meanwhile I will prepare my history ; it shall be 
given to you as a legacy not unworthy, I trust, of 

your acceptance." 

# « # # # 

# • # # # 
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I was preparing to take my seat in the stage- 
coach, which had drawn up to receive me at Flor- 
ence's door, as he beckoned me aside to speak a 
word or two in private. 

"You are to be honoured," he commenced, 
glancing his eye into the vehicle, " with the com- 
pany of an old maid, who lives in the village, and 
is proverbial for knowing more of other peo- 
ple's business than her own. An evil-disposed 
woman, you know, is always to be dreaded. I men- 
tion this, that you may be cautious how you an- 
swer her questions. Farewell !" 

I ensconced myself (from necessity) between 
two fat, plethoric gentlemen, who became fearfully 
asthmatic as I divided them asunder, to make room 
for myself. 

** Blow me, if this hisrCt a himposition/* vocifer- 
ously cried one of them. 

" Damme if I can breathe," exclaimed the other, 
pufling and blowing — " we shall all be smothered. 
This comes of not going in the compan3r's 
coaches." 

So much for my right and left-hand supporters. 
Opposite, was the woman to whom Florence al- 
luded, staring me full in the face. 
, The journey I shall not attempt to] describe ; 
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I shall transport the reader, without delay, to the 
great metropolis, where he may consider himself 
safely set down at the Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
Hill — ^that great emporium of stage-coaches. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Give me the best apartments in your house. 

Life of a Strolling Player, 

We all have our likes and dislikes, and few can give a reason 
for their antipathies. 

Richard Pbnn Smith. 

Two gentlemen well employed. , 

Smollit. 

" Will you dine, sir?" asked a man, who came 
up to me almost before I had descended from the 
coach. 

" Yes," I gruffly answered. " What have you 
in your bill of fare ?" 

" Some choice lions* sir," 

" Lions — eh ? Well, give me a lion then — and, 
do you see ! let him be well roasted." 

The ensuing hour was occupied over my wine 
and dinner. The next thing to be thought of was 
" comfortable apartments." 

* In London parlance^ a ^ hare." 
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** Shall I drive to Bailey's, or Hummuns', or 
Mivart's?" I asked myself, in a delicious quan- 
dary. 

My eye glanced upon the Morning Chronicle ; 
it informed me of " Splendid apartments overlook- 
ing the Thames.^ What could be more romantic? 
I ordered a carriage, and directed the driver where 
to set me down. Arrived at the house, I was es- 
pecially delighted with its appearance and situa- 
tion. It stood on a sort of terrace, rising up from 
the river's edge, and appeared to be the chosen 
spot, where a quiet gentleman might pass his lei- 
sure in the most charming seclusion. 

On the door-plate was inscribed, ^' Mrs, Don' 
nelly P Here was another delightful association. 
Mrs. Donnelly was no doubt a young widow- 
pretty — amiable— of a high family, and first-rate 
connexions, but withal reduced, and was obliged 
to let out apartments for a livelihood. 
'^ I rang the bell. A servant-maid answered my 
summons. I made known my business, and was 
invited into a parlour to await the coming of her 
mistress. Mrs. Donnelly soon made her appear- 
ance. She was pretty enough, but rather diminu- 
tive : no one could complain, however, of her pro- 
portions — she was symmetry itself. Added to this, 
she had sparkling hazel eyes, black hair, and a 
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beautiful set of teeth. She was about twenty- 
eight or thirty years of age. 

" I have come to inquire about your rooms," said 
I ; ^' I understand you have apartments overlook- 
ing the Thames 7^ 

" Yes, sir," she answered. " Will you walk up 
stairs ? I will show them to you." 

I followed Mrs. Donnelly as she desired, and 
was ushered into a drawing-room on the second 
story. She desired me to be seated, and asked, 
tery emphatically, if I was an Irishman. 

" No, ma'am," I laughingly replied, " I am a 
Yankee:'* 

"A Yankee r said she, with naive simplicity — 
'^what'is that? Oh, you mean that you are an 
American ? I understand you ; I thought, at first, 
you were a sprig of the Emerald Isle, like myself— 
by-the«way, you have an Irishman's face — ^but I 
will not love you the less for being an American.'* 

Mrs. Donnelly and myself ceased to be stran- 
gers. She was a very model of colloquial flip- 
pancy. She talked about music — ^novels — ^the 
beer-act,— everything, in short, but her " apart- 
ments overlooking the Thames." She declared, 



• In the ** maimer born»*' as Shakspeare has it, by a long lesi- 
dence^ 
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moreover, that the Americans were the cleverest 
people in the world, and recommended her house 
by saying that one of them (the exhibitor of the 
Siamese Twins) had been a lodger ! 

She called my attention to some prints lying on a 
circular fancy table. She turned them over for my 
inspection with a most bewitching grace — bringing 
her delicate little hand every now and then in con- 
tact with mine. Away she tripped the next mo- 
ment to the window, looking out upon the river, 
and grouping up the rich damask curtains, pointed 
out to me the bridges — the shipping — the king's 
palace — Westminster Abbey, and numerous other 
objects, which she no doubt supposed would over- 
whelm me with astonishment. 

The door opened, and in popped a rosy-cheeked, 
Hebe-looking girl, of about fifteen, whom Mrs. 
Donnelly introduced as her daughter. 

" My dear," said the mother, " will you favour 
us with that new German waltz ?" 

I led Miss Donnelly to'the piano — arranged her 
music — and stood over her while she executed a 
number of sprightly airs. 

" We should be delighted to have you as a 
lodger," said the mother, very emphatically, turn- 
ing to me at the end of a favourite march. 

No doubt, thought I to myself. 

p2 
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" We are so fond of the Americans," she con- 
tinued — " so %)ery fond. If you have no objections, 
sir, I will show you the rooms — they are prepared 
for your reception," 

I followed Mrs. Donnelly up another flight of 
stairs ; the said apartments I found to consist of a 
bedroom and a small parlour, overlooking a dis- 
mal pile of old buildings, instead of the noble and 
broad-spreading Thames, as I had expected. 

" These," said she, " you can have for six 
guineas a week." 

I smiled. 

" They are cheap — very cheap," she added ; " a 
French nobleman paid me eighty but he has gone 
to the Continent." 

The French nobleman, thought I, has estab- 
lished a ruinous precedent for us republicans, 
"with our slim purses. My greatest objection, 
however, was to Mrs. Dormelly herself; I hope I 
may be forgiven, but I had taken a positive dislike 
to her ladyship— and was resolved to get rid of 
her as soon as possible. 

" You object to the price then ?" said she, finding 
that 1 made her no reply. " You shall have them 
at /owr," she added, with a most bewitching smile — 
" I would not send you away for the world." 

I moved down the stairway, telling her that no- 
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thing could be more reasonable. She followed me 
to the street-door, and laying her pretty hand on 
my arm, presented me with a rose-coloured card, 
containing her name and address. 

" Promise me," said she, ** that you will return 
this evening, or to-morrow at furthest, and give me 
your answer ?" 

I sprang into my vehicle, and drove rapidly 
away ; this was the last I ever saw of Mrs. Don- 
nelly. I proceeded at once to Mivart's; here I 
found excellent apartments, obliging servants, and 
every possible accommodation. Everybody should 
go to Mivart's. 

The next day, after calling upon my banker, I 
rode about town enjoying the sights. I was re- 
turning in the afternoon from a drive in St. James's 
Park, and was moving slowly along the Strand—- 
all at once I thought of the auction-room, of my old 
jfriend and correspondent, Dingee O'Dougherty, 
alids^ William Frazer. According to his letter, this 
was the neighbourhood in which he and his friend, 
the renowned Elmo, had located. I kept a sharp 
look out, as I passed along, for the *' new establish- 
ment." At length I observed a number of people 
assembled on the pavement ; upon inquiry, I found 
that they were the " greedy applicants" for some 
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** unusually cheap bargains," which were about to 
be disposed of by Frazer & Co. 

I joined the crowd, and peeping into the auction- 
room, saw Dingee hinnself standing on a platform. 
He held in his band a china vase, which he said had 

belonged to his Grace the Duke of , and 

offered it for sale as a rare and curious relic. At 
first no one was disposed to bid; there seemed 
to be doubts as to its identity ; the auctioneer, how- 
ever, gravely assured them that he had no wish to 
deceive ; this was sufficient ; the competition com- 
menced in earnest, and the vase was soon purchased, 
at an enormous price, by a retired fishmonger, who 
was about to establish a museum. 

On the left of Dingee stood Captain Elmo. He 
was no longer commander-in-chief, as he had been 
among the outlaws, but degraded to the inferior 
post of clerk or money-receiver. Satisfied that 
they were " driving a profitable trade," I passed on 
without making myself known. 

Next on the list of my old acquaintances was 
Borel Bunting. To neglect him, would indeed have 
been unpardonable. I resolved immediately to seek 
him out. According to Dingle's letter, it appeared 
that he was the keeper of an ale-house in Thames- 
street, sign of the Robinson Crusoe. Thither I im- 
mediately posted. I had no difficulty in finding the 
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house ; I pushed open a door which grated back on 
its hinges, and entered the miserable haunt. A 
number of squalid and wretched looking objects, 
bearing the human shape, were seated around the 
room, singing songs and quaffing their ale. I in- 
quired for Bunting ; he was not at home ; he would 
return, however, early in the evening, when, if I had 
business, I might see him. 

I went away, and returned a little after dusk ; 
Bunting was still absent. I inquired for his wife, 
but it appeared that I had unluckily hit a wrong 
chord. The bar-maid told me, with a significant 
toss of the head, that her mistress could not *^ see 
gentlemen !" 

I took my seat with the canaille as contentedly 
as possible, determined to await the coming of the 
ci-devant editor himself. It was not long before he 
made his appearance. He entered without observ- 
ing me. I scarcely should have known him — so al- 
tered was his appearance — had it not been that 
some one addressed him by name. His cheeks 
were sunken, and his aspect woful and dejected. 
His dress, too, was of the meanest description, and 
hung about him in tatters. What a type, thought 
I, of man's earthly change and vicissitudes! Ne- 
vertheless, he was merry and light-hearted; he 
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laughed and talked, and drank his ale, as if nothing 
had ever occurred to mar his happiness. 

I was at the point of stealing out of the house 
without announcing wy presence ; but he accident- 
ally observed me, and coming forward, exclaimed — 

"Good God ! is this you, Ulric ?" 

'* The same," I replied. 

" Paul, why where in the d 1 did you come 

from? I swear I am glad to see you ; walk into 
the other room — it is more private." 

I followed him into a narrow, dirty apartment, 
which contained no other furniture than a table 
and a few chairs. He told me to be seated, and 
disappearing for a short time, returned with some 
hot whiskey punch, which he said was the best 
he had to offer. 

An hour was passed in replying to Borel's inter- 
rogatories touching some of the good people of 
Essex — particularly Mrs. Fife — and listening to a 
recital of his adventures since his arrival in Eng- 
land. We will give an outline. He commenced 
by saying — 

" After a long voyage (but no matter about the 
voyage) we landed at Liverpool. I stepped ashore, 
with only ten sovereigns in my pocket. With 
these (my only friends) I was obliged to seek my 
fortune in a strange land. I took lodgings in an ob- 
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scure part of the town, and endeavoured to procure 
some kind of employment. I answered several ad- 
vertisements for clerks and bookkeepers, (you see 
I was still ambitious), but it always appeared that 
I was not exactly the sort of person who was 
wanted. 

** Thus disappointed, I began to reflect how I 
might raise the wind. They say drowning men 
will catch at straws; thus it was with me. I 
caught — not, however, at straws, but something 
more fearfully substantial — the devil, in shape of a 
woman. 

'' It is a sad story, (and here Mr. Bunting sighed), 
but I may as well tell it. In the house where I 
lodged, there was rather a good-looking spinster, 
whose parents lived in Dublin. She was spending 
a few months (so she said) in voluntary exile from 
her friends, previous to inheriting a fortune be- 
queathed by her uncle. She worked at her needle 
for a livelihood — but then she chjose to do this, 
rather than be dependant on her relations, who had 
used her unkindly, because of the jealousy created 
by her uncle's will. * A girl of spirit,' said I to my- 
self — * I admire her, if only for her independence.' 
Alas ! the sequel is quickly told — I wooed and won 
her ; but scarcely had we been married a week. 
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when our landlady presented me with a bill for her 
board, which had remained unpaid during the last 
three months. This was certainly unexpected ; but 
then she would so soon receive her legacy in Ireland. 
To work I went, performing the veriest drudgeiy, 
until this time should arrive, to prevent our starving. 
At length I collected money enough to carry us to 
Dublin. Here we would be placed beyond the 
reach of want. What happiness was in store for 
us ! But immediately upon arrival, I found that I 
had been made a dupe for convenience-sake ; and 
that my wife, now that she was restored to her 
friends, was eager to get rid of me as soon as possi- 
ble. As to her fortune, it was that of our everyday 
heiresses' who are in want of husbands. 

" We led a miserable life — quarrelling, fighting, 
and breaking each other's heads. I finally con- 
cluded that I would no longer abide the tempest ; I 
set ofi* for London, leaving my better half at home. 
Here I continued several months without money or 
friends, living chiefly by my wits. Fortune was at 
last propitious. I became proprietor of the Robin* 
son Crusoe, and here I have remained ever since. 

" Two months ago, my wife accidentally heard 
that I was in London. She came in search of me, 
(alas, too successfully !) and demanded my protec- 
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tion as her husband. Accordingly, the heiress was 
taken into favour — but not without dreadful appre- 
hensions on my part as to the result. It givts me 
great pleasure to say, however, that a more faithful 
and obliging wife is not now to be found.'' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Tempus omnia revelat. 

HORACS. 

A new acqaaintance. 



♦ * * « ♦ 

How grave he looks ! 

Fletchek. 

A WEEK passed : my letters of introduction pro* 
cured me numerous invitations to balls and din- 
ners. It was seldom, however, that I was in at* 
tendance ; I would have preferred a solitary ram- 
ble, or a visit to some old picture gallery — any- 
thing, in short, bordering on the romantic or sen- 
timental — to all the feasting and merriment in the 
world. 

I could not, however, neglect my invitation to 

dine with Lady R ; she was a particular 

friend of my father, and had made the party chiefly 
on my account. Among the guests was to be the 
author of a remarkable dramatic poem, which had 
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created no little excitement in the minds of those 
who had given it a perusal. Its circulation, how- 
ever, had been limited to a few friends, as the 
writer was not ambitious of literary distinction. 
The poem had accidentally fallen into my hands, 
and without knowing anything of the author, I 
read it with a singular degree of interest ; but now 
I was almost impatient to make the acquaintance 
of one who had written with such apparent mas- 
tery over the darker and more fearful passions. 

I made my debut at Lady R 's just in time 

for dinner. The party was small, but recherchSy 
which more than counterbalanced the want of 
numbers. 

I sat at table next to Miss Reynolds, a satirical 
young lady, who had written a story for one of the 
annuals, and a few stanzas for the Metropolitan. 

ft 

She was excessively vain, as all young ladies are 
who write poetry, and scribble love tales. The 
conversation turned upon books. 

" What do you think of Disraeli's novels ?" 
asked she. 

" Excellent ! excellent !" I replied — " especially 
Vivian Grey : take for instance the scene in the 
Long Gallery between Vivian and Mrs. Felix 
Lorraine," 

" Admirable !" returned the young lady ; " but 
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it 18 too Strongly tinged with German rant and 
mysticism. By-the-way, how do you like Bulwer?" 

" Well enough," I answered : " but is he not 
too metaphysical ?" 

**Why, yes," returned Miss Reynolds; "but 
nevertheless one of the most powerful writers of 
the age. We may look in vain for the same touch- 
ing pathos, or the same glowing and elegant 
diction." 

" Who," said I, taking advantage of a pause in 
the conversation, " is that gentleman near the 
lower end of the table, with light hair, and a curi- 
ously worked frill T 

" His name is Cavendish," answered the young 
lady. " He lately published a volume of poems, 
which, it is said, cost him five hundred pounds to 
the reviewers for favourable notices. He posi- 
tively thinks he is handsome, is peculiar in the 
choice of his vest, and boasts of his conquests 
among the women." 

" Pray, Mr. Ulric,'* said a lady opposite me, "how 
many female writers of distinction have you in 
America? Honest old Blackwood tells us of but 
two or three." 

" And who are they T 

"Miss Gould, Miss Sedgwick, and Mrs. S- 
gourney.'* 
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" He should have added another — Miss Les- 
lie, an admirable depicter of domestic scenes and 
manners. There are others, not unknown to 
fame, although they have not yet acquired equal 
distinction." 

The dinner passed off pleasantly enough. The 
ladies retired from the table, and conversation be- 
tween the gentlemen cdmraenced in earnest. Poli- 
tics appeared to be the unvarying theme ; but to 
relieve the monotony, the more considerate Caven- 
dish took his seat beside me, and changed the sub- 
ject by gravely asking, if the people in the United 
States continued to be much annoyed by the In- 
dians. The topic introduced, there ensued an inter- 
esting discussion, which proved that my antagonist 
was a much more learned man than I had antici- 
pated. To be more explicit, Mr. Cavendish was one 
of those persons whose minds resemble a chaos. 
He was not deficient in information, but it was of 
that indefinite character, which is almost useless 
to the possessor. He was, indeed, an admirable 
specimen of the remarkably stupid and intelligent 
man, who is often to be met with in the higher 
walks of society. 

Mr. Cavendish, in addition to, his poetry, had writ- 
ten a novel ; and, by the kindling of his eye, when 

it was alluded to, he certainly regarded it as a ro- 

q2 
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markablc performance. Novel writers were made 
the topic of conversation. Scott, in his estimatioo, 
was too diffuse ; Godwin, too abrupt ; Bulwer, too 
tragical ; Disraeli, too discursive ; Miss Edgeworth, 
too — too — he scarcely knew what — but Miss Edge- 
worth was certainly too something or another — 
leaving me to infer that he alone was destined to 
reach perfection in this sublime and difficult art 

We left the table and adjourned into the drawing* 

room. Lady R , Miss Reynolds, and myself 

formed a group by ourselves. 

Apart from the company, at this moment, was a 
gentleman who had just been announced. He was 
standing, with his arms folded, looking at a picture 
which ornamented the walls. I was particulariy 
struck with his appearance. He wore a grave and 
meditative aspect, and was probably not less than fifty 
years of age. His countenance was considerably 
furrowed, but open, manly, and ingenuous ; and his 
expansive brow — the very seat of genius and intel- 
lect — was overshadowed with a profusion of dark 
gray hair. 

In answer to my inquiries of Lady R re- 
specting him, she said, "Oh, he is the dramatic au- 
thor of whom I told you ; he is our most distin- 
guished guest — let me make you acquainted." 

** What is his name 7" I asked. 
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« Mr. Barillon." 

" BariUan /" I repeated — " what, Francis Barril- 
Ion?" 

" You have heard of him, then ? Come, let me 
introduce you." 

Is it possible, thought I to myself, that this is the 
Bariilon spoken of by Meg Lawler ? and then I re- 
collected all that she had said of her husband hav- 
ing been in the employ of a gentleman by this 
name ; that also about this time he had gone out 
one evening with two men, whom she supposed to 
be Captain Despard and Richard Florence, and did 
not return until after midnight ; and that his looks 
were so wild and haggard that she feared he had 
been guilty of some dreadful crime. 

" Mr. Bariilon, Mr. Ulric — Mr. Ulric, Mr. Barii- 
lon," said Lady R , interchanging our names* 

"Mr. Ulric," continued her ladyship, addressing 
Bariilon, " is an Englishman by birth, but ha?; passed 
the greater portion of his life in America, and has 
come over to spend a few months with his friends 

in this country. 

* # * * # 

* « * # # 

I found the conversation of Bariilon to be rich 
and eloquent ; it wanted, however, in those brilliant 
graces which were so peculiarly the charms of his 
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poetry. He was alternately grave and gay ; it 
seemed, indeed, as if there was a constant struggle 
which of these temperaments should gain the as- 
cendency. He talked as one thoroughly indifferent 
to the world, although not incapable of appreciat- 
ing its enjoyments. There was, besides, something 
high and generous in his sentiments, which would 
have elicited the admiration of every hearer, and 
proved that he was as superior in moral perfections, 
as he was in genius and intellect. 

It was not eleven o'clock when Barillon's car- 
riage was announced. We were still convers- 
ing. 

" I leave you at an early hour," said he ; " but my 
well known habits of seclusion must be my apology. 
I should be pleased to have more of your com- 
pany," he added, presenting me with his card. 
" Promise that you will dine with me to-morrow." 

I was compelled, reluctantly, to decline the invi- 
tation, as it was uncertain what moment I might 
take my departure from London, and it would re- 
quire some time to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

" Do you remember," said I, detaining him for a 
moment, '* ever to have had a man by the name of 
Lawler in your employ ?" 

^^LawlerP^ he emphatically repeated, with a 
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flashing eye and a knit brow — " Yes, I remember 
one Lans Lawler, who was with me as a footman ; 
and an arrant knave he was. Do you know any- 
thing of him?" 

** Noy" I carelessly responded, anxious to dismiss 
a subject which I found had been so unfortunately 
introduced. 

" Why did you ask then ?" continued Barillon. 

I replied in my former negligent manner, that I 
had accidentally heard Lawler's name mentioned 
in connection with his a long time ago— nothing 
more. 

Barillon looked at me for a moment as if he 
would read ray very thoughts, and without uttering 
a word, walked slowly and thoughtfully away. 

Soon after, I left the party myself, and went di- 
rectly to my rooms. I had scarcely entered, when 
the servant brought me a letter. I broke the seal : 
it was from Florence, and commenced as fol- 
lows : — 

" My Dear Ulric, 
^^ Emily has returned — I hasten to inform you of 
it by the earliest mail. She has received no benefit 
from her journey — she is as melancholy as ever. 
Her health appears to be gradually declining. I 
have not told her of your arrival in England — ^I 
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shall wait until your return. Let me see you as 
soon as possible. 

^* Ever yours, 

" Richard Florence." 

I restlessly paced my room until daylight, when I 
ordered post-horses, and set off immediately for the 
village where Florence resided. A litde before sun- 
set on the ensuing day I arrived at my journey's 
end. The horses drew up at the principal hotel, 
directly opposite Florence's house. I alighted, and 
hurried across the street. I rang the bell, and was 
answered by the servant. 

** Is your master at home?" I asked, in breathless 
agitation. 

" Yes, sir — walk in." 

I scarcely waited for the invitation; I pushed 
by him, and making my way along the entry, I ob- 
served Florence issuing from one of the parlours. 

" Hush !" said he, in a whisper, the moment he 
saw me. '^ She sleeps now, and must not be dis- 
turbed." 

Poor Florence ! thought I — how wild and phren- 
sied are his looks ! 

" Will you see her ?" he continued, in the same 
under tone. " Come — follow me" — beckoning with 
his finger — " we will go to her" — advancing towards 
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the door through which he had just passed. " Poor * 
girl I she lies here — I have been watching her slum- 
bers — she is weak and faint — her lips do not move 
— they are cold and still, — is it not thus with the 
dead .?" and as he spoke he looked into my face with 
a piteous and idiot-like stare. " We will go in," he 
added, noiselessly opening the door. 

I followed him into the apartment, which was 
nearly dark. He still retained my hand, and pulled, 
rather than led, me forward to a window, the blinds 
of which he pushed open. 

" There — there she is," said he, in a low whis- 
per, as the light broke through the half-closed win- 
dow. 

Beautiful sleeper! There, indeed, i^^os Emily, 
reclining upon a sofa ; and so hushed and calm were 
her slumbers, that one might well have deemed 
her spirit had fled to its more congenial element. 
The roses had left her cheeks, and the smooth black 
hair, parted gracefully on her forehead, gave her 
countenance a still more hueless aspect. Around 
her neck I observed a riband, which, from its pecu- 
liar colour and texture, I remembered to have given 
heron the afternoon of our first ramble, to tie up a 
bunch of flowers. I was more flattered with this 
little proof of her attachment than all the vows and 
protestations she could have made. Silently I stood 
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beside her, and in the delirium of that joyous mo- 
ment, I knelt down and imprinted a *' long, long 
kiss" upon her innocent lips. 

She started from her sleep, and snatched up a 
small dagger which was lying on a chair beside 
her. I retreated, meanwhile, into the shadow of 
the room, unwilling that she should know who 
had so unceremoniously disturbed her. 

She did not speak, but with her frame erect, her 
foot planted, and her weapon firmly clenched, she 
looked around with a disdainful and half-menac- 
ing air, as if resolved to defend herself, at all haz- 
ards, from any further intrusion. 

" She thinks it is Despard," exclaimed Florence, 
advancing into the presence of his daughter, and 
pointing her in the direction where I was stand- 
ing. 

Another moment — thrilling, blissful, ecstatic-^ 
and she was clasped in my arms« 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



-His hand did quake 



And tremble like a leaf of aspen green, 

And troubled blood through his pale face was seen) 

As it a running messenger had been. 

Fairy Q^eetd 

And murder ! murder ! was the dreadful cry. 

DeMontford, By Joanna Baillik. 

Florence insisted upon my remaining a guest 
under his roof, to which I consented. We retired 
early to bed ; on the ensuing morning we all met 
in the breakfast-room. He was more calm and 
collected — Emily in much better spirits. 

The hours flew as if they were* minutes ; be- 
fore we were aware, it was nearly the middle of 
the afternoon : we sat down to dinner, but the 
meal was soon finished: where there is much 
love, there is but little appetite. The day being 
pleasant, Emily and myself determined upon a 
stroll. Florence was invited to accompany us, biU 
he preferred remaining at home. Away we ram* 
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bled through the green fields, gathering flowers, 
and listening to the carolling of the birds, until 
nearly sundown. As we were returning to the 
village, we observed Florence at a distance, mov- 
ing slowly along one of the principal streets. At 
length he joined us, and taking my arm, we con- 
tinued our way towards his residence. We were 
not far from the house, when a post-chaise drove 
furiously along, as if the horses had taken fright. 
A sturdy villager rushed forward, and seizing one 
of the animals by the head, succeeded in checking 
their farther progress. By the time we came up, 
a large crowd had assembled about the vehicle. 
Curiosity was on tiptoe to know whom it con- 
tained. At length the door opened, and no less a 
person stepped out upon the pavement than Fran- 
cis Barillon. He glanced his eye upon me, and 
coming forward, extended his hand. I introduced 
him to Florence and his daughter ; the former, 
however, at the mention of Barillon's name, turned 
deathly pale, and walked quickly away, without 
acknowledging the civility. Barillon, without ap- 
pearing to notice him, drew me partially aside, and 
said, in a low voice — 

" Let me see you an hour hence ; you will find 
me at the hotel opposite — do not fail— I have 
come purposely for this interview." 
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I walked home with Emily ; but the cheerful- 
ness and gayety which she had assumed through 
the day entirely deserted her. She scarcely ut- 
tered a word ; her looks betokened some dreadful 
anxiety of mind. When we entered the house, 
she threw herself into a chair, and with her eyes 
fixed on vacancy, appeared to be wholly lost in 
her own perturbed thoughts. 

The twilight came ; I quietly stole out of the 
apartment, and made my way to Barillon's hotel. 
The landlord told me that he complained of indis- 
position, and had already retired. I requested to 
be shown into his chamber ; I found him sitting up 
in bed, probably in expectation of my visit. 

" Ha ! I am glad to see you," said he, as I entered* 
" I am greatly fatigued with my day's travel, but I 
shall be refreshed in the morning : I have a burn- 
ing fever, though — my blood boils, and my cheeks 
— do you see — are flushed ; but I will not play the 
woman," he added smilingly. ** By-the-way, how 
fares the gentleman I saw with you in the street? 
be was at the point of fainting, was he not ?" 

** Yes," I replied, " but he has recovered." 

" The lady — who was she ?" 

" His daughter, Miss Emily Florence." 

** Are they residents of the village 1" 
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" They have been for the last few months. Did 
you ever sec them before r' 

" Not that I remember,** answered Barillon : " I 
could not but observe the resemblance, however, 
between this lady and one with whom I was for- 
merly acquainted." There was a brief silence, after 
which he resumed — "You remember our inter- 
view in London ? You then asked me about one 
Lawler, whose name, it appears, you bad heard 
mentioned in connection with mine. I have come 
to make further inquiries. The history of that man 
is closely interwoven with my own, and if he is still 
alive — hasp and profligate as I know him to be — I 
would give the world to see hun, if but for a single 
moment. Let me entreat you, therefore, not to 
withhold anything that may lead to his discovery." 

" To my certain knowledge," I replied, " Lawler 
is long since dead." 

« Dead /" wildly exclaimed Barillon. " Oh God ! 
then I am undone I But are you sure ? may there 
not be a doubt ?" 

I briefly narrated the circumstances of the mur- 
der, without, however, making any allusion to the 
individuals concerned. 

"Like a dog^ then, he was shot down," cried 
Barillon, with fiendish exultation. " But why should 
we take pleasure in the death of the guilty V chang* 
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ing his tone and manner. ^ They have an adequate 
punishment — the stings of conscience on earth, the 
torments of the damned hereafter." 

I left Barillon with the promise to return on the 
ensuing morning, and repaired immediately to Flor- 
ence. I found him alone in the parlour, gloomy, 
silent, and abstracted. 

" Are you ill ?" I inquired. 

"No," replied he, in a feeble voice, "I — lam 
not ill, but my veins seem as ice. A demon has 
been let loose, to wither me with his curses. 
Hark! did you hear a noise? There — there he 
comes ! Leave me — leave me, I say ; you must 
not be seen in my presence — hide yourself in the 
other room." 

At this moment steps were heard in the entry ; 
I obeyed Florence's injunctions, and passed through 
the folding doors into the adjoining apartment. I had 
a full view of the person who entered. His figure 
was stout and athletic, and his air bold and swag- 
gering. His face, to appearance, had been daubed 
with paint, and his person, in other respects, was 
evidently disguised. It scarcely required a second 
glance, however, to assure me that this mysterious 
visiter was Captain Despard. Since my arrival he 
had frequently obtruded himself upon my thoughts ; 
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but, for obvious reasons, I had refrained from roak* 
log any inquiries respecting him. 

At his entrance, Florence started instantly to his 
feet, but as soon fell back, feeble and exhausted. 
Despard, meanwhile, quietly folded his arms, and 
with an inward chuckle, and a look of hellish tri- 
umph, stood before him for some minutes in si- 
lence. At length, looking cautiously around the 
apartment, he said — 

" Are we alone ?" 

" Yes," answered Florence, in a scarcely articu- 
late voice. " What do you want ?" 

"Listen to me !" continued the other, in a deep, 
guttural tone. " This afternoon you saw me in 
the street ; my visit, therefore, is not unexpected. 
You ask what I want ! You must know, sir, that 
my oath must be violated ; in a word, I have not 
succeeded in my new profession,^ and I must throw 
myself again upon your indulgence. I did not 
intend to give you any further trouble ; but as 
the fates would have it, I happened to be walking 
across the fields this afternoon, not far from the 
village, and saw your daughter (gods ! how it as- 
tonished me !) leaning upon the arm of that devil- 
ish Paul Ulric. Well, sir, I watched them for sev- 
eral hours, and I saw her pluck a flower, and^ 
with a smile, give it into his hands ; and after a 
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while she seated herself beneath a tree, and he 
knelt down and several times kissed her. I would 
have rushed upon him, and struck him to the 
earth, but for the hope of a more direful revenge 
hereafter. You may tremble, sir — but love makes 
us madmen — and I have sworn that your daugh- 
ter shall be cut off from her new lover, and that 
you shall be punished for your accursed treachery. 
Florence, I hate you — I hate you with all the 
loathing and bitterness of my nature ; and you 
know how little you have to expect at my hands." 

" What care I for your loathing V* asked Florence, 
in a vehement tone. '' But tell me at once the na- 
ture of your demands." 

" Why, sir, I would live a gentleman," returned 
the latter — ** I would no longer appear in these 
rags — and to this end you must supply me with 
money." 

" As I live, never ! never 1" sternly and indig- 
nantly exclaimed Florence. 

" Ha — ha — ha !" scornfully laughed the other — 
'' you are but jesting ; you do not mean what you 
say?" 

" It is well you are so easily consoled," retorted 
Florence. 

" You are serious — eh 1" added Despard, with a 
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scowL ^* But, remember, sir, remember, that one 
breath of mine caa call destruction on your head." 

** PoolP^ exclaimed Florence, bitterly, "do yon 
think I am so easily scared 7 Gro, villain, and do 
your worst 1" 

Despard, without replying, turned to depart 

" Stop a moment," interrupted Florence, as if sud- 
denly recollecting himself; **you say your means 
are exhausted ? Here is my purse — it contains a 
few sovereigns — ^they may be of some service to 
you.'* 

Despard received the money, and counting over 
the pieces, which were not more than five or six in 
number, threw them disdainfully at the feet of the 
donor. 

" You are generous," said he, with a sneer ; " but 
you must learn that my favour is not so easily won. 
A hundred pounds for present use, and a reasonable 
annuity to be settled upon me in the space of a fort- 
night for life, will purchase my silence.'* 

Florence, with a concession that not a little sur- 
prised me, replied, " I agree to your offer." 

" Besides," added Despard, ** you must introduce 
me in the village as your particular friend, while^ 
with your bounty, I shall be enabled to assume the 
garb of a gentleman, and not disgrace you." 

" You shall be gratified*" returned Florence. 
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" There is still another condition — Emily must be 
my wife. You frown ; but I have sworn it, and that 
is enough. I may prove a successful wooer ; if I 
do not, you must force her to be mine." 

" What ! force her to become your wife ? Never, 
as there is a God to serve, will I so outrage her 
young and innocent affections !" 

" Affectians /" sarcastically repeated Despard. 
" Hark you, sir," and here he caught Florence vio- 
lently by the arm, " I once had a wife — young — 
beautiful, and possessed of every quality to render 
me happy. You visited at my house ; I regarded 
you as my friend ; I entertained you at my board ; I 
showed you every possible kindness. What was 
the sequel ? how did you repay my kindness ? Go 
ask the grave of my dishonoured and heart-broken 
wife ! And yet you would talk to me of affections. 
Enough I the die is cast — your daughter must be a 
sacrifice to my resentment — nothing else can ap- 
pease me." 

** Well, be it so,** said Florence, calmly. " Here 
are fifty pounds for present use," presenting him 
with a small roll of paper, which Despard proceeded 
to examine. '* When you call again let me not be 
ashamed to acknowledge you." 

It is unnecessary to make any comments on the 
foregoing interview. It told of fearful crimes which 
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Florence had perpetrated, but were never brought 
to light. So far as my own feelings and interest 
were concerned, however, I resolved to suspend my 
judgment until I should hear more of his history. 

Despard being gone, I issued into the room where 
Florence was seated. 

** Have you any recollection of this man ?•* he 
asked. 

" Yes,'* I briefly responded. 

** For the present, then, you will give it no tongue ; 
and be cautious that he does not harm you. Hap- 
pily, I have got rid of him by promises — but he will 
find, at last, that he has been disappointed in his vin* 
dictive and selfish schemes. Death will soon put 
me beyond his reach — and I shall rejoice, wicked as 
I am, that my dying moments were spent in an act 
of common justice and humanity." 

Early the next morning I paid another visit to 
Barillon. I found him alarmingly ill. He fixed his 
eyes upon me as I entered, but without any appa- 
rent signs of recognition. His fever was raging 
with redoubled violence ; the woman in attendance} 
who ofiiciated as nurse, told me that his reason had 
entirely deserted him. I ordered the best medi- 
cal assistance which the neighbourhood afforded, 
and became almost a constant watcher at his bed- 
side. 
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We must return again to Despard. The day af- 
ter his interview with Florence, he became a regu- 
lar inmate of his house, and even presumed, on one 
occasion, to appear with Emily in the street. I 
stood aloof, anxiously waiting for the promised dis- 
closures, believing that the mystery would be satis- 
factorily explained. 

A party was at length given by a young lady of 
the village, in commemoration of her birthday. 
Miss Florence and myself were among the num- 
ber — also Despard. The company was agreeablCi 
and the evening promised to be one of much enjoy- 
ment. 

The eye of love is ever watchful and jealous. I 

could not but observe, therefore, that Despard was 

unwearied in his attentions to Miss Florence. He 
was constantly at her side, and chiefly monopolized 

her conversation. 

Not a little indignant, I solicited her hand at length 
for a cotillon. We immediately took our places ; 
but before the music commenced, Despard ap- 
proached, and, ofiering Emily his arm, desired her 
to accompany him to another part of the room. 

^' Begone, sir I you are insolent," she exclaimed, 
unable to suppress her indignation. 
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I lifted my hand to inflict a blow, but he turned 
suddenly away, and instantly quitted the apart- 
ment. 

Soon after this occurrence Miss Florence com- 
plained of indisposition, and expressed a desire to 

leave the company. Despard accompanied her 
thither ; but as he had ungallantly left, I offered my 
services as an escort in his stead. 

" Pardon me," said she, with a smile, as I adjusted 
her shawl, " but I cannot avail myself of your kind 
offer. Believe me, there are reasons for this re- 
fusal. Have a care, and think not too lightly of the 
danger which is hovering around you." 

The impressive manner in which she uttered this 
caution, alarmed me even more than the words. I 
did not further insist ; I saw her consigned to the 
care of a young gentleman of the party, who had 
been requested to attend her home. She waved 
her hand to mc in token of adieu, as she disappeared 
through the hall door. 

I remained until the company had nearly dis- 
persed ; this was some time after midnight. My 
nearest way home lay through a narrow and unfre- 
quented street, passing immediately in the rear of 
Florence's house. The moon was shining with un- 
usual brilliancy ; and, as I pursued my way, I felt a 
chill creeping and gathering about my heart, for 
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which I could not account. At length I came to a 
tall hedge, in the shadow of which I saw a man 
lying upon the ground. As I drew nearer, I re- 
cognised the features of the gentleman who had 
accompanied Emily from the party. I laid my 
hand upon his forehead — it was cold as marble ; I 
parted his locks which clustered about his temples 
— they were wet and drippingwith blood. I started 
back in horror ; I did not pause, however, to make 
any further examination. I shouted murder at the 
top of my voice, and flew like a madman in the di- 
rection of Florence's house. When I reached the 
door, I rapped violently, and was soon met by Flor- 
ence himself. 

** Where is Emily?" I said, in the greatest con- 
sternation. 

^ Emily! what of her?'* be asked, with equal 
amazement ; and while the words were uttering, the 
cry of "murder'' rose again upon the midnight air. 

<< What means this alarm?'' exclaimed he, literally 
dragging me into the parlour, and snatching up a 
sealed packet which lay on the table. " There — 
there," said he, thrusting it violently into my bosom, 
« keep it safe— the mystery is explained ! Hark ! 
bai^ r he ejaculated, listening to the cries which 
still rent the air. " Why do they shout ? who is 
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murdered ? — is it Emily ? where is she ? where is 
Despard ?" and here he wrung his hands and tore 
bis hair like one who was unconscious of every 
tiling but his own frantic desperation. ^* Again they 
shout," he continued, trembling from head to foot — 
" away ! away ! — save her — save her !" and sinking 
on his knees, he added, << Merciful God 1 I commend 
her to thy care !" 

The heavy tramp of footsteps was now heard 
at the street door, and in another moment the en- 
raged and foaming Despard stalked mto the apart- 
ment, brandishing in one hand a sword* 

Without observing me, he walked up to Florence, 
who was leaning almost insensible against a chairy 
and exclaimed — 

" You taught your daughter to despise me — §h 1 
Is it thus you would play the hypocrite ? Villain — 
monster — ^you shall curse your own perfidy f Your 
daughter has been seized and dragged to a den, and 
to-night — ^ha— ha — ^ha! — to-night, despite of heaven 
or hell, she shall be mine ! Farewell !" 

I snatched up a sword which had been laid, per- 
haps inadvertently, on the mantel, and sprang be- 
tween my antagonist and the door. 

'< Minion r he exclaimed, throwing himself into 
an attitude of defence. 

Our blades met — ^we looked upon each other for 
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a moment in silence. The clashing of our swords 
commenced — we fought like madmen. He had all 
the strength, I all the skill. He was aware of this, 
and made a desperate lunge, with the hope, proba- 
bly, of terminating the conflict. I parried the 
thrust — his blade broke at the hilt, and flew nearly 
to^the ceiling. My object was now to disable him — 
I raised my weapon and struck him across the head 
— I saw the blood gush from the wound — but before 
I could make him a prisoner, he turned on his heel 
and fled. 

The thought struck me that by cautiously pur- 
suing him, I might discover the retreat to which 
he had carried Emily. He was still in view — ^but 
running at fiill speed along the street. I followed, 
I "^'ng the precaution not to approach too near. 
On— on we went, for nearly a mile : at length I 
traced him to the borders of the sea, where he dis- 
appeared among a ledge of high and precipitous 
rocks. I clambered to their summit, and winding 
among the crags for several hundred yards, gained 
at length an eminence, which commanded a view 
of their whole extent. Here I stationed myself, to 
observe, if possible, the course which the fugitive 
would take. Presently, a dark figure rose to view 
in the pale moonlight, a considerable distance on 
my left. Sometimes it was visible — at others, hid 
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in the shadows of the precipices. This I kne\r 
to be Despard. I watched his movements, as he 
made his way slowly among the crags, until, at 
length, he stood upon the broad surface of a rock, 
almost directly beneath my feet. 

After a momentary pause, he gave a shrill whis- 
tle, which was similarly responded to by some one 
near at hand. In a few moments I saw three per- 
sons approaching, one of whom I could perceive 
was a female, apparently borne along by the other 
two. 

Another glance convinced me that it was Miss 
Florence. I felt the strength of a lion nerving it- 
self in my limbs. She was given into the charge 
of Despard, who commanded the others to retire. 
He silently watched their retreating figures until 
they had entirely disappeared. He then caught 
her rudely in his arms, and as she struggled 
against his unhallowed embraces, I heard her 
exclaim — 

" Kill me — kill me — ^but do not dishonour me !" 

" This night," rephed Despard, " I heard from 
your own lips that you despised me. Now it is 
my turn — ^nay, struggle not — you are in my power, 
and nothing on earth can save you." 

By this time I had descended to the rock on a 
level with my adversary. The struggle between 
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him and the captive was now more violent than 
ever. She shrieked at the top of her voice, as she 
saw, that without some providential aid, she must 
become his victim. But a saving power was near 
at hand. My grasp tightened on my sword, and 
with the fury of a demon I rushed upon him, dri- 
ving it, at a single blow, to the hilt. He fell pros- 
trate upon the rock, never, as I supposed, to rise ; 
but while I was supporting the almost lifeless Em- 
ily in my arms, he suddenly regained his feet, and 
staggering towards me, made an effort to grapple 
me by the throat The contest, however, was but 
that of a moment — he grew weak with the loss of 
blood, and with scarcely an effort, I threw him 
headlong to my feet. 

I retreated as rapidly as possible with my pre- 
cious charge, lest we might be overtaken by Des- 
pard's accomplices— nor had we proceeded far, 
when we heard the report of firearms, and the 
footsteps of pursuers. We managed, however, to 
conceal ourselves among the rocks, until the search 
was given over, when we set out, undisturbed, on 
our way to the village. 
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CHAPER XVIII. 

His horrid image doth unfix mj hair. 

** Oh, what are moment! but the time 
Of mortal being in distress, 
With little that is pure, sublime. 
But much of wo and bitterness."* 

Pale death hath set his signet on thy brow ! 

Morton M'Michail. 

As we returned homeward, Miss Florence re- 
lated that Despard had leaped from the hedgCj 
where he was concealed, struck down the gentle- 
man who accompanied her, and gave her into the 
charge of his confederates, who appeared to be in 

* From a manuscript poem, entitled ^^DrutiUoy*^ with which 
we have been politely favoured for perusal. It is a delightful 
work, and shows the writer to be a man of genius and reflection. 
We hope it will not be long before the lovers of poetry are 
favoured with this production ; it will win deserved celebrity Ibr 
its author. 
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waiting, with directions to hurry hereto their re- 
treat among the rocks, where she was to be taken 
care of until he should join them. 

The village, when we reached it, was still in 
confusion. Many had gone out in search of Emily^ 
who, they supposed, was either murdered or be- 
trayed to dishonour. 

As we approached Florence's house, we saw a 
large crowd assembled about his door. We made 
our way through it without being recognised, and 
hurried directly into the parlour. The first ob- 
ject which met our eyes was Florence himself, 
stretched at full length upon the floor. His coun- 
tenance was ghastly and livid ; we were told by 
the bystanders that he had just expired. Emily 
clasped her hands, and for a moment stood mute 
and motionless ; her frame, however, became in« 
stantly convulsed, and with a shriek — ^loud and 
piercing — she fell prostrate upon her parent's dead 
body, covering his cold lips with kisses. 

I was stooping to recover her from this position, 
when a tumult was heard in the street, directly in 
front of the house. 

" Villains, oflf— off, I say !" cried a hoarse and 
angry voice. " Give way, and let me pass !" 

I hurried to the door — leaving Emily in charge 
of those around her — ^to learn the cause of the dis- 
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turbance. The first thing I saw was a man of 
wild and unearthly aspect, struggling in the grasp 
of those who surrounded him. EQs head was un- 
covered — his feet were bare — and his only dress 
was a shirt, flying open at the collar, and a pair 
of white trousers, which had been slightly fastened 
around his waist. His countenance was swollen 
— ^his hair stood erect — and his eyeballs glared as 
though they were living masses of fire. 

^< Unhand me," he exclaimed, in a still louder 
key, as with desperate and resolute energy he 
broke away from the crowd, and rushed headlong 
into the room where Florence was a corpse. 

" Where is my child ?" he asked, in a tone of 
thrilling and heart-rending pathos. '^ They say 
she is murdered P^ and, as he spoke, he strided 
slowly through the apartment, looking attentively 
into the face of each one as he passed. ^< She is 
not here !" he at length added, in a feeble and de- 
spairing voice ; and staggering for a moment as if 
his strength had deserted him, fell prostrate upon 
the floor. 

It was not until the wretched maniac (for such 
I deemed him) had been raised to his feet, that 
I recognised in his altered mien and distorted 
features, the lamented person of Francis Ba- 

RIIiLON. 
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The landlord came at length to look after his 
guest. I made some inquiries of him respecting 
the singular conduct of Barillon. 

" Why, sir," said the publican, ** he was raving 
mad with fever ; and so, when the dreadful uproar 
commenced, he asked what was the matter, and 
they told him that Miss Florence had been mur- 
dered — and so, do you see, this made him more 
crazy than ever — and after a while he sprang out 
of bed, and away he ran over here before it was 
in our power to stop him." 



Emily had' been carried to another apartment ; 
thither I immediately repaired. I found her 
weeping as if her heart would break ; she did not 
appear to notice me. I now recollected the sealed 
packet which Florence had given me a few hours 
previous. I drew it from my bosom, and tore 
open the envelop. It contained a long letter, with 
his signature, directed to me. I shall transcribe it 
— omitting, however, the detail of those facts with 
which the reader is already acquainted. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF BICHARD FLORENCE. 

" By the clock it is midnight," commenced the 
letter. ** I must begin my task— the confession must 
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be made — I must record myself a villain — a wttr- 
derer ! Ay, that is the word, and for mice in my life 
have I been honest ! 

" My history must be brief— I have not strength 
to write. At eighteen I was a frequenter of the 
London hells — ^this was the first step of my iniquit- 
ous life. Here I formed numerous acquaintances; 
among the number were Lans Lawler and one 
Despard. With the latter I was closely intimate ; 
he was married, and I visited at his house^ — but it is 
false that I dishonoured his wife — ^I was suspected, 
but not guilty — tlie crime was that of another : I 
was not so debased, so profligate, as to betray my 
friend — but the wife, the wretched and heart-broken 
wife — she died — she went down to the grave, the 
victim of her own infidelity. 

^' For months I had lost sight of Despard. One 
day I happened to be on an excursion to Greenwich, 
near London, where he came to me in distress. 
He apologized for having chai*ged me with an of- 
fence (alluding to his wife) of which, he admitted, 
there was no proof, and begged the loan of a small 
sum of money. I granted his request— rhe went 
away much rejoiced. The next day I accidentally 
met him in the street — ^he was somewhat under the 
influence of liquor. 
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'* 'Will you assist me in a project I have on foot V 
he asked. 

$f*What is it?' I inquired. 
: .-^^'Gome to me this afternoon,' he replied, naming 

:« place for the meeting, ' and I will tell you.' 
' . ".Ijoined him as he desired — ^he was in company 

.WithLans Lawler. 'What have you on the car- 
pet how, my good fellows V said I, eager to profit 
]by their proposition. ' A gentleman has lately re- 

; turned from the Indies,' replied Despard, ' who is 

'?|nunensely rich — ^his name is Barillon. He lives 

'TI& the banks of the river, about a mile distant, and 
'li^a a large sum of money in his house at this time, 

- which, it is thought, he will soon remove to a place 
of ^ater safety. Our friend here (turning to Law- 

* Ifsr) is in his employ as a footman, and will assist 

' tisin entering the house.' 

' *^It was finally arranged that Despard and myself 
sboifid make the attempt, with the understanding 
that'Xhe spoils were to be equally divided among 
^e three. The ensuing niglit was fixed upon for 
.our . purpose. Lawler was to frame an excuse for 
'remaining absent — this was easily done, as he had 
■lately been married. We assembled according to 
agreement, and when the night was sufliciently ad- 
:'vanced,took our way to Barillon's house. Lawler 
' furnished us with a key, with which we were to 
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enter — ^he gave us directions, also, where to find the 
money, which, it appeared, was lodged in the room 
where his master slept. This done, he left us, ex- 
acting a promise that we would meet him after the 
robbery at a neighbouring alehouse. 

"Breathlessly I approached the door of Baril- 
lon's chamber — Despard, meanwhile, kept watch in 
the passage. I lifted the latch, and softly entered. 
Barillon, as I had expected, was abed. I took the 
lamp, and held it to his face — ^he was sound asleep. 
The desk containing the money stood at the oppo- 
site end of the room. I broke it open — a large- 
number of bank bills were lying exposed — I gath- 
ered them up, and was making off with my prize. 
In my eagerness, however, I stumbled over a chair. 
The noise awoke Barillon from his sleep. Re 
rose upright in bed, and fixed his eyes upon me. 
I drew a knife, with which I was armed, and with 
one gash across his throat, terminated his existence 
It was not a desire for blood — it was the fear of 
detection. Despard entered a few minutes after, 
and saw what I had done. ' Have you the money ?' 
asked he, in a whisper. ' Yes,' I responded. ' May- 
be there is more,' added he — Met us look fiir- 
ther;' and with this he proceeded to wrench 
open a trunk. At this interval our ears were sa- 
luted with the crying of a child — ^it had been lying 
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unobserved in the bed. Quick as thought, Des- 
pard's fingers were at its throat, and, but for me, 
would have strangled it on the spot. Its innocent 
face, and its curling locks, peeping from under an 
embroidered cap, excited my sympathy and admi- 
ration. I took it in my arms, and hurried out of the 
house. I supposed it to be the child of the deceased^ 
and was resolved to protect it. Despard followed 
closely at my heels ; we proceeded to the alehouse 
where Lawler was to join us. He was standing in 
the door, waiting anxiously for our appearance. 
When he saw the child, he said that it was his mas- 
ter's only daughter ; but remarked that we did not 
find him at home. 

" I answered that we had murdered him. 

"* There must be some mistake,' said he, *for I 
saw him not ten minutes ago returning home on 
foot. Where he had been, I do not know — perhaps 
to shed a tear over the grave of his wife ! She was a 
sweet woman, and he was very fond of her. But 
how happened it that you committed murder — eh V 

" The circumstances of the robbery being de- 
tailed, Lawler said, * Then it was Barillon's broth- 
er-in-law you peppered — I am glad of it, for he 
was a tyrant, and I led a dog's life with him. He 
has been staying up here ever since the death <}f 
his sister — ^but I thought he started this afternoon 

VOL. II. — ^T 
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for London. My master, do you see, was very much 
attached to his little daughter, and has given her 
into his charge, expecting to be away over night, 
as he often is, wandering about like one distracted. 
This explains the whole secret. But, I say, Flor- 
ence, (turning to me, and laying his hand on my 
shoulder,) keep the child a week or two, and my 
word for it, we shall get a handsome reward, 
Barillon would part with his right hand sooner 
than her — I know it. We will send him a letter, 
telling him where to leave the money ; and when 
we get it, return his daughter. I will keep out 
of the way, or, you know, they might send me to 
Newgate. Hurra now for the spoils !' 

" Avarice was ever a principal ingredient of my 
character ; and on the occasion of the robbery it 
was singularly manifested. When I took the 
money from the desk, I judged that there must be 
at least twenty thousand pounds; and notwith- 
standing the hurry and bustle of the moment, I 
availed myself of the interval between the murder 
and the entrance of Despard into the chamber, to 
count oflF about a tenth of the whole amount, 
which alone I intended to share with my associates, 
and concealed the residue in the lining of my 
hat. They, however, reluctantly accepted their 
meager portions, and accused me of foul play ; but 
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I laughed their accusations to scorn, and thus the 
matter terminated. 

" We all jumped into a boat moored at the riv- 
er's edge, and pulled our oars for London. When 
we arrived, I gave the child into the care of a poor 
but respectable woman, with whom I was pre- 
viously acquainted. I proposed liberal terms, if she 
would take the exclusive charge of it, to which 
she agreed. Meanwhile, a letter was addressed to 
Barillon, as Lawler had suggested ; but a fortnight 
passed without its being answered. Upon inquiry, 
we found that he had disappeared, but none knew 
whither. He had sold his furniture, and dis- 
charged his debts — this was all the villagers could 
tell us, except, indeed, the report, that a gentleman, 
answering his description, had thrown himself 

about that time into the river, and was drowned, 

* # ♦ * # 

"The innocent prattle of Barillon's daughter 
had for me a peculiar charm. It arose, perhaps, 
from the consciousness that I had been the chief 
cause of her present dreadful calamity. She was 
at this time somewhere between the age of two and 
three years ; and as I was the only person to whom 
she could look up for protection, I resolved to 
adopt her as my own, and expend a portion of her 
father's wealth in giving her an education. I did 
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SO — and this is the orphan now known to you as 
Emily Florence. I might remark, also, that up to 
this moment she believes me to be her parent. 

" Fifteen years, or thereabouts, had elapsed from 
this time, when I emigrated to America. Emily, 
who had passed the greater portion of her time at 
a boarding-school, accompanied me. I purchased 
the country seat where you first saw me ; here I 
had probably remained a year, when I unexpect- 
edly received a visit from Despard and Lawler, 
who came in each other's company. They re- 
sided at this time in Philadelphia, and hearing of 
my residence, made this long journey to pay me 
their respects. Lawler, it appeared, was living 
with his wife, in abject poverty. He took an op- 
portunity to call me aside, and requested the loan 
of a few dollars, which I gave him. They then 
went away together ; but Lawler continued in the 
neighbourhood, and returned, week after week, 
with the same cringing and begging spirit, until, at 
length, I forbade him the house. He threatened 
to disclose the murder which I have just recorded ; 
but promised, if I would give him a certain sum 
of money, and provide also for his wife, that he 
would quit the country, and never more return. 
Upon these conditions I was willing enough to get 
vid of him, and according to my pledge, weni m 
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search of Meg, his wife, to whom I gave the priv- 
ilege of occupying a small house near my own — 
the cottage, as you will remember. She was 
not aware, however, of the conspiracy between her 
husband and myself. 

''Lawler was no sooner gone, than I had an 
equally troublesome visiter in Despard. He had 
recourse to a similar method to obtain money ; and 
the dread of ultimate exposure rendered me com- 
pletely his victim. He became enamoured, also, of 
Emily, which, I need not say, I doubly regretted, 
for she was dearer to me under the. peculiar cir- 
cumstances, than would have been my own child. 
She, however, loathed and despised him — ^but he 
cared not for this ; and, painful as was the task, I 
compelled her to receive his attentions, although I 
had resolutely determined — let me adopt what expe- 
dient I might — that he should never espouse her. 
You see how well I have succeeded. 

" It was about this time that I observed a change 
in Emily's manner towards me. I was aware that 
her suspicions had been aroused — that she believed 
there was some mysterious connection between 
Despard and myself, which gave him such an undue 
influence over me — but she was never wanting in a 
proper degree of obedience and respect. This wan 

the period, also, that I prohibited her visits to Meg 

t2 
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Lawler's cottage, for reasons which will now ap* 
pear obvious. 

" At length she was carried off by the outlaws. 
You may remember that I charged you with the of- 
fence. I believed you to have written the bandit's 
letter, so called, although I could not precisely judge 
of your motives. I concluded, however, that you 
designed to extort money ; nor was I undeceived, 
until Despard and myself, in a ride through the 
country, accidentally discovered Emily at the ho- 
tel, whence we carried her away just after you had 
generously rescued her. We heard the whole his- 
tory from her own lips ; and I felt, even then, how 
dear you would have been to me, as well as herself, 
had our relative situations been different. 

" That night Lawler came into the neighbour- 
hood — I had not the least expectation of hid return. 
He made another demand for money. Despard 
happened to be in the house, and overheard our con- 
versation. He armed himself with pistols, and fol- 
lowing Lawler some distance, shot him down. 
When he returned, we concluded between our- 
selves that it would be unsafe to remain any 
longer in the neighbourhood. We feared that we 
might be charged with the murder, and were ready 
to start at our own shadows. Accordingly, we 
packed a few trunks, and before morning were on 
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our way to New- York. Here we immediately em- 
barked for England. 

" Upon our arrival, I found that my fortune was 
diminished to a pittance. I proposed to Despard, 
if he would resign his claim to Emily, and quit me 
for ever, that I would give him five hundred pounds. 
This, indeed, was all that my limited means would 
allow. He at first objected, but finding me resolute, 
agreed. He left me with a solemn promise never 
to return — but that promise, as you know, was 
.broken. 

" You were shipwrecked. I, with many others, 
assembled upon the coast at dead of night, to ren- 
der assistance. This, however, was impracticable— 
and when the morning came, we found that your 
vessel had been dashed to pieces. We learned that 
the crew had perished — at length we saw you cling- 
ing to a rock, far beneath us, with the surges dashing 
at your feet. We let down ropes for your rescue — 
but it was not until you had reached nearly to the 
clifi" that I discovered who you really were. I saw 
that you were weak and exhausted, and directed 
the bystanders to convey you immediately to my 
house, while I turned away, heartsick, from the 
crowd, to indulge my silent and overwrought emo- 
tions alone. 
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" The catastrophe approaches. You introduced 
me to Francis Barillon. You can judge how great 
was my astonishment. It was the first time I had 
ever seen him — but his name was engraven on my 
memory in letters of fire — and the moment it was 
pronounced— especially as I had never received any 
positive intelligence of his death — the thought flashed 
upon me — aided, perhaps, by my own restless and 
foreboding fancy — that this might be the long lost 
parent of Emily. I was not mistaken. 

" I have done — ^my hour is come — my brain 
whirls — oh God ! it is a fearful thing to die — I am 
lost — lost — ^my soul is doomed — hell is gaping to 
receive me V* 

Let us now return to Barillon. When he had 
sufficiently recovered, I gave him the foregoing 
letter for perusal. He attentively read it, without 
betraying much emotion, until he came to that por- 
tion which acknowledged Emily to be his daugh- 
ter. He could no longer control his feelings — ^he 
burst into an hysterical laugh, exclaiming — 

" I knew it ! I knew it ! Bright — beautiful be- 
ing ! — she is the counterpart of her mother !" 

The conclusion of our story must be gleaned 
from the following letter, dated London, which I 
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addressed to my mother, probably a month after 
the interview just recorded with Barillon. 

"My Dearest Mother, 
"I hasten to inform you of my marriage. It 
took place about a week ago. My wife is the only 
daughter of Francis Barillon, a wealthy gentle- 
man of high literary attainments, residing at this 
time in London. In a few days I set out with my 
bride for Germany. She is a dear, romantic crea- 
ture, and wishes to pass a month or two in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine. I need not tell you 
how superlative is my happiness— my lips are at 
this moment warm with her kisses. Mr. Barillon, 
by-the-way, has just recovered from a serious ill- 
ness, and will probably accompany us. I have a 
long story to tell you of his history at another 
time. You may expect my return in the course 
of the summer. 

"Yours, affectionately, 

"Paul Ulric. 

" P.S. — Do not neglect to have a suite of apart- 
ments handsomely fitted up for our reception." 

CONCLUSION. 

A word or two bestowed on some of our drc^ 
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matis persmicB, and we have done. Despard, the 
most conspicuous in villany, had, according to the 
confession of Florence, quitted him by agreement ; 
after this, he organized a band of smugglers, who 
hoarded among the rocks along the seacoast, where 
he subsequently met his fate. No serious depre- 
dations had been committed, however, when their 
nefarious designs, were terminated by the death of 
their leader. 

The laughter-loving Mr. Brown, whom it is 
hoped the reader has not entirely forgotten, was 
almost equally unfortunate. He attended thO:; 
theatre to witness the play of Rip Van Winkle, and 
in one of his peals of laughter dislocated his jaw, 
which finally occasioned his death. His daugh- 
ters, Gertrude and Alice, are both married — the 
former, to her own favourite and beloved Prank 
Halloway, 

Violet, to whom I inscribed the poetry, is still 
alive, and, as I am informed, prosperous and well- 
doing. She deserves all the happiness which this 
checkered life can afford. 

Mr. D , whom we have introduced into the 

narrative of Meg Lawler, under the assumed name 
of Leslie, finally emigrated to this country in re- 
duced circumstances, and endeavoured to procure 
a subsistence by gambling, but his resources en- 
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tirely failed him ; and at last he terminated his ex- 
istence by taking poison. In his case, it might 
truly be said that vice had its own punishment. 
He was an instance of that moral depravity which 
is sure to be incurred by implicitly obeying the in- 
stincts of the senses, and sacrificing everything to 
worldly lusts and pleasures. 



THE END. 
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